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The Editor’s Turn 
At Bat 


HEN ONE is just breaking into 

the Little League, baseball can 
be a pretty exciting thing, and each new 
season ‘is something special. But, when 
it has been years since you’ve traded in 
your catcher’s glove for a seat in the 
stands, then baseball is something differ- 
ent. It’s still the most dramatic of all 
sports, simply because it literally is never 
over until the last out is made. But, to be 
frank, one season looks pretty much like 


another, at least at the start. In-other_ 


words, time doesn’t change the appeal, 
just the anticipation. 

Funny thing is, the above theory 
doesn’t seem to hold for 1964. For the 
first time in many seasons, the start of 
a major league season is eagerly awaited 
here, perhaps because there are so many 
questions to be answered. 

The prime question, of course, con- 
cerns the Yankees. A runaway winner in* 


the American League, despite the absence a 


of many stars in their everyday lineup, 
the New Yorkers were humbled by yghe 
Los Angeles Dodgers in the ’63 World 
Series. What does this mean? What did 
it prove? They are good questions. 

The obvious answer is that the Yankees 
are mere mortals, capable of being beaten. 
But that’s no secret. After all, they lost 
some games in the American League last 
year. No, the lesson to be learned from 
the ’63 series is that very little in the 
world of baseball can be taken for 
granted. It’s not a new lesson, but one 
which the so-called experts must be re- 
minded of from time to time. an 

Certainly the Yankees can be beaten. 
The question is, is this the year? And if 
it is the year, which team will do it? This 
issue contains an excellent article which 
makes a pretty sound case for the Chicago 
White Sox. Maybe the Chisox are the 
club. Maybe not. That’s one of the ques- 
tions we’re waiting to be answered. 

Pad ie ee oe 

In the National League, the big ques- 
tion is not whether the Dodgers can 
repeat. Chances are they can’t, because, 
unlike the AL, the NL is a highly-com- 
petitive league which has seen four 
champions in as many years. No, .the 
question there, is how many games can 
Sandy Koufax of the Dodgers win? Can 
he hit 30? If anyone is going to in this 
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in Business: 


Holder of Title . 
“World's Most 


N° MATTER what good things may be 
passing you by— THEY NEEDN’T 
BE! Men with powerful HE-MAN bodies 
seem to have an irresistible appeal to others. 
They win the respect of men, the admira- 
tion of women. Their health, strength, and 
energy pushes them forward in life. 


‘ And right now, whether you're 14 or 64, 
+ skinny and weak or fat and flabby, you too 
5 can be a tower of strength and energy — 
with the kind of body you’ve always longed 
to have! 
My Secret Formula 


I used to be a 97-lb. weakling. But now I 

don’t have to take any back talk from any- 

v one. I’m happily married, have lots of 
friends. I’m a success in business and social 
life. How did I do it? DYNAMIC TENSION 
— that’s the ticket! 

My secret formula, Dynamic Tension, wakes up 
sleeping muscles, shoots new life into them — 
makes them hard as tempered steel. It adds inches 
of firm rippling muscle to your chest, arms and 


TROPHY \ 
GIVEN AWAY | 


Win this 
handsome 
Trophy. Over 


11% ft. high, 


O More Powerful Arms and Grip 
O Broader Chest and Shoulders 
1 More Weight — Solid in The Right Places 


CHARLES ATLAS, DEPT. 152B 
115 East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 
Dear Charles Atlas: I have checked 
above the kind of body I want. Send 
me absolutely FREE a copy of your 
famous book showing how “Dynamic 
Tension” can make me a new man. 
82 pages, crammed with photographs, 
answers to vital health questions, and 
valuable advice. I understand this 
book is mine to keep and sending for 
it does not obligate me in any way. 
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JUST CHECK THE KIND OF BODY YOU WANT 
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In England, send coupon to: CHARLES ATLAS, Chitty Street, London, W.1 


‘They Needn’t Be — Because Now You Too Can Get 
A Big Brawny He-Man Body — the Kind That Helps to Bring 
Success in Sports, Business and Social Life 


legs — gives you broad, handsome shoulders that 
never fail to draw admiring glances. 


You don’t need any equipment or gadgets. 
Dynamic Tension requires only 2 simple things 
of you: (1) a little of your spare time, (2) will- 
ingness to build yourself into a better, stronger, 
healthier specimen of manhood. JUST 15 
MINUTES A DAY — right in the privacy of your 
own room. That’s all it takes — andsoon you'llreally 
begin to feel ALIVE, chock-full of zip and go! 
FREE 32-page book. Not $1.00— 
— Not 10¢ — but FREE! 


OVER 5 MILLION MEN have already sent ~ 
for my famous free book. 32 pages crammed with 
actual photos of fellows who have become real 
He-Mea. Jam-packed with valuable advice and 
answers to vital questions. No obligation at all. 
So check the kind of body YOU want in the form 
below — and send it to me, 
CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 
152B, 115 East 23rd St., 
New York 10, N. Y¥. My 
address in England is: Chitty 
St., London, W.1 


My valuable, illustrated, 


O Slimmer Waist and Hips 
1 Stronger Leg Muscles 
O Better Sleep, More Energy 
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ILLUSTRATED: 1804 Silver Dollar. 19,000 
Minted, only 12 accounted for—where are 
the rest? 


$500,000.00 


$500,000.00 RARE COIN SEARCH 


For Certain Coins We Pay Up To: 
Certain: 


( Gold Coins Before 1929. $35,000.00 
© Nickels Before 1945. 16,000.00 
C Silver Dollars Before 1938. 11,750.00 
5,550.00 
4,800.00 
4,750.09 
4,500.09 
3,500.00 


(0 Half Dollars Before 1947. 
(0 Pennies Before 1919. 

( Dimes Before 1946. 

© Quarters Before 1941. 
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Stop spending valuable coins worth hundreds 
of dollars. New 1964 catalogue lists hundreds 
of coins we want to buy and gives the price 
range we will pay for these United States 
Coins. Certain half cent coins are worth up to 
$3,500.00 for Canadian Coins. Our valuable 
Coin Book may reward you many thousands of 
dollars. Coins do not have to be old to be 
valuable. Thousands of dollars have been paid 
for coins dated as recently as 1940 to 1956, 
Now you tpo can learn the rare dates and how 
to identify rare coins in your possession with 
our new 1963 cataloque. A fortune may be 
waiting for you. Millions of Dollars have been 
paid for rare coins. Send your order for this 
valuable coin catalogue now. Hold on to 
your coins until you obtain our catalogue. 
Send $1.00 for 1964 Coin Catalogue Book to 
Best Values Co., Dept. 4774, 285A Market St., 
Newark, N. J. 


s Best Values Co., Dept. 4774 
285 Market St., Newark, N.J. 


Rush your latest 196 4 catalogue listi 
the actual price range you will pay 
United States Coins listed in the cata- 
3» logue. | enclose $1. Send Pstg. Prepaid. 
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The Editor’s Turn At Bat 


era of the lively ball, Koufax seems to 
be the man. 

But if it’s records you are interested 
in, how about Warren Spahn of the Mil- 
waukee Braves? How many more games 
can he win? 

And, if you are interested more in team 
results, then the question is whether or 
not the Cardinals can make a serious 
run at the pennant. Without Stan Musial, 
the odds are against the Redbirds, but it 
will be interesting to see. Certainly, with- 
out the Card’s dramatic flag run at the 
end of ’63, the season would have been 
a total loss. Oh well, we shall see. 

* * x * 

Looking beyond 1964, we can’t help 
but wonder at who will be the next com- 
missioner of baseball. Ford Frick’s second 
term ends in 1965, and 1964 should be 
a year of careful reflection by the owners 
as to whom will be named his successor. 

There have been three commissioners 
to date, and each was selected for a differ- 
ent reason. The first, Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, was brought in as a 
watchdog to protect the good, but then 
tarnished name of the game. A stern, 
disciplinarian, he did just that. The next 
commissioner was Happy Chandler, the 
ex-governor of Kentucky. Happy provided 
baseball with a “name” but not a great 
deal more. Still, he held the job during 
the post-war era, and no one could really 
hurt the game too badly in those boom 
days. Then came Frick. 

Though an ex sportswriter, Frick was 
basically a baseball man. He knew its 
problems, he was competent. But his ad- 
ministration has been a colorless one. 
True, the sport has grown and expanded, 
but he had very little control over it. 
He did manage, though, to see that expan- 
sion was carried out in a fairly orderly 
manner, and has, by and large, done a 
creditable job. 

These are changing times, and baseball 
is a game with changing needs. A dis- 
ciplinarian, a “name,” an insider are no 
longer called for. With an ever-growing 
competition from other sports and enter- 
tainment mediums, baseball needs some- 
thing different. It needs a creative, far- 
seeing executive, one who can foresee 
the difficulties of the game and prepare 
for them well in advance. In other words, 
the game needs an enlightened intellect 
to guide it in the years ahead. Where is 
one to be found? That’s up to the owners. 
If they have the good of the game at 
heart, they’ll begin their search now. 

i 8. ak- oe 

What are the problems to which a new 
commissioner should devote his energies? 
Well, it’s the opinion here, that anyone 
in the job should divorce himself from 
such petty controversies as the balk rule 
and asterisks in the record book and 
devote himself to more important matters. 
The vital problem, of course, is to increase 
and then maintain the popularity of the 
sport. It’s hardly an enlightened view to 


blame attendance declines on shoddy 
management, either on the field or in the 
front office. Baseball, in fact, has a form 
of built-in incompetence. After all, in 
any 10-team league, there have to be at 
least five teams completely out of the 
running. No one can help it. And any 
non-contender is bound to feel the effects 
of its futility at the box office. 

Thus, a new commissioner should, with 
all seriousness, begin to look at the struc- 
ture of the game itself. Frick faced this 
to some extent. Expansion, he felt, would 
create new interest, and to a great extent 
it has, Inter-league competition, another 
one of his ideas, undoubtedly will create 
additional interest. But so will progressive 
promotion, a la Bill Veeck and his mid- 
get players, give-away days and fireworks. 
Creating interest is not the problem. Main- 
taining: interest is, and it will take a 
creative man to solve it. 

* * * * 

What baseball needs, it is felt here, are 
new competitions, new goals. There is a 
limit to what promotion can do. No one 
is fooled by a losing team, regardless of 
what he gets to come to the ballpark. A 
winning team is another matter. And base- 
ball, with 20 major league teams, at last 
count, has only three championships, 
available to only two teams. In other 
words, 90 percent of the teams can’t win 
a thing. When the season lasts six months, 
that’s slim pickings, indeed. 

There is no desire here to cheapen the 
championships baseball now offers. But 
there is no reason why different cham- 
pionships cannot be created. They would 
not only stimulate interest, but, by creat- 
ing more titles to be won, and thereby 
broadening the base of winning clubs, 
they would tend to maintain that interest. 

What would be wrong, say, with a 
couple of annual tournaments, say one 
at the beginning of a season and one at 
the middle? A Landis Cup tournament or 
a Babe Ruth Cup tournament, with all 
major league teams competing, would be 
of great interest. There would be no need 
to extend the season, just cut it down. 
After all, 162 games is a bit too much 
for any form of competition. 

a * bo % 

If there are those who feel this is only 
an artificial creation, they are entitled, 
however wrong, to their opinions. But, 
if anyone — commissioner, sportswriter, 
anyone—wants to get to the heart of the 
matter, then baseball should adopt the 
relegation system used by professional 
soccer leagues throughout the world. 

In soccer, the last two or three teams 
in each league are, at the end of the 
season, relegated to a lower league and 
teams are brought up from the minors 
to replace them. In other words, after 
a 10th place finish, the Mets would be 
dropped from the National League and 
a top minor league team would replace 
them. Wouldn’t that spur some active 
trading among the also-rans? 
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Profits That Lie Hidden 
in America’s Mountain of ' 
Broken Electrical A pliances, 


By J. M. Smith President, National Radio Institute 


HE COMING. OF THE AUTO created a 

multi-million dollar service industry, 
the auto repair business. Now the same 
thing is happening in the electrical ap- 
pliance field. But with this important 
difference: anybody with a few simple 
tools can get started in appliance repair 
work. No big investment or expensive 
equipment is needed. 

The appliance repair business is boom- 
ing — because the sale of appliances is 
booming. One thing naturally follows the 
other. In addition to the 400,000,000 ap- 
pliances already sold, this year alone will 
see sales of 76 million new appliances. 
For example, 4,750,000 new coffee mak- 
ers, almost 2,000,000 new room air con- 
ditioners, 1,425,000 new clothes dryers. 
A nice steady income awaits the man 
who can service appliances like these. 
And I want to tell you why that man 
can be you — even if you don’t know a 


_ volt from an ampere now. 


A Few Examples of What I Mean 
Now here’s a report from Earl Reid, of 
Thompson, Ohio: “In one month I took in 
approximately $648 of which $510 was clear. 
I work only part time.” And, to take a big 
jump out to California, here’s one from 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
with this APPLIANCE TESTER 
— Yours at No Extra Charge 


And I mean profits for you — no matter who 
you are, where you live, or what you are 
doing now. Do you realize that there are 
over 400 million electrical appliances in the 
homes of America today? So it’s no wonder 
that men who know how fo service them 
properly are making $3 to $5 an hour — in 
spare time or full time! I'd like to send you 
a Free Book telling how you can quickly and 
easily get into this profitable field. 


Your NRI Course comes complete 
with all the parts to assemble a 
sturdy, portable Appliance Tester 
that helps you earn while you learn. 
Easy-to-follow manual tells how 
to assemble and use the Tester 
Tight away. Locate faulty cords, 
short circuits, poor connections, etc. 
in a jiffy; find defects in house wir- 
ing, measure electricity used by ap- 
pliances; many other uses. ~ 
With this Tester you save time 
and make money by doing jobs 
quicker, making sure appliances 
operate correctly after repairs. 
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J. G. Stinson, of Long Beach: “I have 
opened up a small repair shop. At present 
I am operating the shop on a spare time 
basis — but the way business is growing it 
will be a very short time before I will devote 
my full time to it.” 

Don’t worry about how little you may 
now know about repair work. What John D. 
Petiis, of Bradley, Illinois wrote to me is 
this: “I had practically no knowledge of any 
kind of repair work. Now I am busy almost 
all my spare time and my day off — and 
have more and more repair work coming in 
all along. I have my shop in my basement.” 

We Tell You Everything 
You Need to Know 

If you’d like to get started in this fas- 
cinating, profitable, rapidly growing field — 
let us give you the home training you need. 
Here’s an excellent opportunity to build up 
“a business of your own” without big in- 
vestment — open up an appliance repair 
shop, become independent. Or you may pre- 
fer to keep your present job, turn your spare 
time into extra money. 

You can handle this work anywhere — in 
a corner of your basement or garage, even 
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on your kitchen table. No technical experi- 
ence, or higher education is necessary. We'll 
train you at home, in your spare time, using 
methods proven successful for over 45 years. 
We start from scratch — tell you in plain 
English, and show you in clear pictures — 
everything you need to know. And, you will 
be glad to know, your training will cost you 
less than 20¢ a day. 


FREE BOOK — 
and Sample Lesson 


I think that our 24-page Free Book will 
open your eyes to a whole world of new 
opportunities and how you can “cash in” 
on America’s “Electrical Appliance Boom.” 

I'll also. send you a Free Sample Lesson. 


It shows how simple and clearly illustrated 
our instruction is — how it can quickly pre-- 


pare you for a profitable future in this big 
field. Just mail coupon, letter, or postcard 
to me: Mr. J. M. Smith, President, National 
Radio Institute, Dept. N5B4 Washington 16, 
D.C. (No obligation, of course — and no 
salesman will call on you.) 


MAIL THIS FOR FREE BOOK and SAMPLE LESSON 


Mr. J. M. Smith, President 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept. N5B4 Washington 16, D.C. 

Tell me how I can ‘‘cash in’’ on the ‘‘Elec- 
trical Appliance Boom.” Send me your illus- 
trated FREE BOOK that outlines the whole 
NRI Course, tells what opportunities are 
open to me, answers my questions, describes 
success of other students, and much more, 
Also send me the FREE SAMPLE LESSON 
so I can see how clear and easy your instruc- = 
tions are. I am particularly interested in: 

C Spare Time Earnings 

I understand there is no obligation on my part; 
and no salesman will call on me. 
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NEW DISCOVERY 
IN HYPNOTISM 


shows how to hypnotize 


in 30 seconds! 


Yes, an amazing new method has been developed to 
bring on quick, easy induction of the hypnotic trance. 
Now, for the first time, you too can benefit from this 


recent discovery in hypnotic induction. 
QUICK RESULTS 


Want to hypnotize your friends? Your club members? HOW TO HYPNOTIZE is a 
remarkable primer that shows you just how to master the latest improved induction 
methods. The author, a widely experienced hypnotist and consultant, gives you the 
exact positions to take, the precise phraseology, all the steps ‘necessary to hypnotize 


even the most difficult subjects. 


~ How to HYPNOTIZE 


ENTIRELY NEW METHOD 


Until recently the process of hypnotic induction was large- 
ly based on trial and error methods which succeeded mainly 
with subjects who were highly susceptible to hypnosis in the 
first place. The truth is that these highly susceptible subjects 
make up a very small percentage of the population. That is 
why amateurs and beginning hypnotists have so often been 
disappointed in their attempts at trance induction. Now, 
however, recent scientific research has developed ENTIRE- 
LY NEW METHODS that are not only sure fire in their 
results but quick and easy to achieve! For the first time, 
these new methods are presented in HOW TO HYPNOTIZE 
in language that you can easily and successfully follow on 
the very first reading! 


Photegraphically Illustrated 


40 photographic illustrations show how 
ou can achieve trance induction in as 


‘> Tittie as 30 seconds! 
NN 
FREE 10-DAY OFFER 
FREE 10-day examination of this 
book is offered to you it you mail 
us coupon today. If not delighted 
with results return it within 10 


days for a full refund of the pur- 
chase price. 


FREE 10-DAY OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today 
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SHOWS YOU STEP BY STEP 


This book — which has been acclaimed by doctors and 
psychologists — is guaranteed to give you all the know-how 
necessary to induce the trance state in others. It not only 
explains the latest discoveries in hypnotic induction, but it 
shows step by step, move by move, exactly how to bring on 
the trance; how to transform the trance into deeper. and still 
deeper states; and how to terminate the trance quickly and 
effectively without any dangers whatsoever. You are even 
given alternative methods, so that you can actually chose 


the one that suits you best. 


USED BY DOCTORS 


The book that is being used by doctors and psy- 
chologists to learn hypnotic induction is now 


available to you FOR ONLY 


GUARANTEE 


This guarantees you that HOW TO HYPNOTIZE will show you how to In- 
duce the trance, or your purchase price will be refunded upon return 
of the book. Signed, BOND BOOK 


Bond Book Co., Dept. HH-352 ¢ 
43 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


Send How to Hypnotize for 10 day Free trial. My purchase price will a 
be promptly refunded if I’m not satisfied. 


© Send C.0.D. I'll pay postman $1.98 plus postage. 
OO ! enclose $1.98. Bond Book pays postage. 


ZONE_____STATE 


By Wendell Smith | 


Sick | 


Willie Mays? 


HERE, IN A PENETRATING ANALYSIS, A TOP BASEBALL WRITER DISCUSSES 


THE SHADOW CAST ACROSS THE CAREER OF THE GAME’S GREATEST STAR 


TWICE IN his career, Willie has collapsed; in dugout, below, at Cincinnati (’62), and at plate, left, in San Francisco (’63). 


» CRARL,, 
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BACK IN his teen-age days with the Giant's Minneapolis farm, Willie A BOYISH enthusiasm, reflected best. by his hatless dashes around 
was a happy ballplayer with worlds yet to conquer. bases, plus undeniable talent, made Willie fans’ pet. 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO, THEY SAY “WILLIE IS THE GIANTS” . . . AND THEY'RE RIGHT! 


S THE stress and tension of a major 

league pennant race too much for a 
player to endure over the span of a 
season? 

That’s a hard question. Some 500 
players perform in the majors each 
season. Most of them are able to with- 
stand the pressure and gruelling grind 
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without any noticeable adverse reaction. 
Then there are others who crack under 
the strain. Some have committed suicide. 
Others. have turned to alcohol and be- 
come drunkards. Still others have lost 
themselves in a career of crime. 
And... some become violently ill and 
find themselves floating off into a ter- 


rible world of darkness. 

That has happened to- Willie Mays of 
the San Francisco Giants twice while in 
uniform on the playing field. 

How many times it has happened to 
him in the privacy of his home, in a 
theater, or while driving his car, nobody 
knows. But it happens, and the fact that 


NOW A super-star, the strain of more than a decade of pressure shows 
on Willie’s face as he steps in against Dodgers. 


it does is a constant source of worry 
to both Willie and to Horace Stoneham, 
the owner of the Giants who pays Mays 
$100,000 a season to play centerfield. 

It has also confounded every doctor 
who has tried to diagnose the ailment. 

The first time Mays was stricken and 
blacked out publicly was on September 12, 


1962. The Giants were playing the Reds 
in Cincinnati. In the third inning, Willie 
collapsed to the dugout floor. Suddenly 
he just fainted away into the black, un- 
known world of unconsciousness. They 
carried him to the Giant clubhouse. He 
lay deathly still for 10 minutes, unable to 
speak or move. Finally he responded and 


they were able to remove him to a 
hospital. : 

The second time it happened during a 
game with the Chicago Cubs in San Fran- 
cisco. This time Mays was batting, in the 
fourth inning of the first game of a Labor 
Day doubleheader last season. 

The story about this shockingly serious 
incident said that Willie suffered “a dizzy 
spell.” 

Continuing, it said: “The Giants’ star 
centerfielder dropped to one knee after 
fouling off a pitch with the bases full in 
the fourth inning of the first game. 

“He was escorted to the clubhouse and 
examined by Dr. E. C. Sailer, who report- 
ed nothing wrong with Mays beyond ex- 
haustion. Willie was in tears when they 
led him to the clubhouse.” 

DOUBLE CATASTROPHE 

The Giants not only lost Willie but 
also a doubleheader. That catastrophe 
dropped the Giants 91 games behind the 
leading Dodgers and 314 behind the 
second-place St. Louis Cardinals. The 
double blast knocked them out of the 
pennant race and turned it into a two- 
team fight. 

In 1962, after the Cincinnati blackout, 
Willie recovered enough to bounce back 
physically, if not mentally, and lead the 
Giants to the pennant and into the World 
Series. 

This past season, however, it was ask- 
ing too much for him to carry the load 
by himself again. When he collapsed in 
Candlestick Park against the Cubs, the 
Giants collapsed into a world of futility, 
too. 

Mays just couldn’t stand further pres- 
sure. “Willie is the Giants,” they say in 
San Francisco, and he is. Without him 
they don’t have a chance. It has been 
that way for years. 

Because they are unable to accurately 
diagnose this. great ball player’s ailment, 
the doctors explain his fainting spells as 
simply as possible. They call it “exhaus- 
tion” for the want of a better explanation. 

But there is more to it than that. Willie 
Mays is a sick man. How sick, nobody 
seems to know, not even Willie. But 
everyone is aware of the fact that if these 
attacks continue, the day will come when 
he is not “the Giants” any longer. 

Willie’s reaction to the mysterious ail- 
ment is one of utter frustration and help- 
lessness. Willie has the personality and 
disposition of a boy, and, when he is 
confronted with a problem he cannot 
resolve, he acts like one. 

Confused and frightened because there 
is no immediate answer to the physical 
phenomena that dulls his brain, Willie 
has no where to place the blame with any 
certainty. So he blames the Giants, as 
a child holds his parents responsible 
when something unexplainable happens 
to him. 13 
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~~ IN '62 SERIES, Willie darts in. . . 


“The Giants think I’m made of iron,” 
he declared after he collapsed at home 
plate in Candlestick Park. “They got to 
give me a rest. 

“But I’m not going to ask for one. If 
the guys I’m playing for don’t see it, 
I’m not going to tell them how tired I 
am. The first thing they’d say is we're 
giving you a lot of money. I feel money 
shouldn’t be involved. I feel if they want 
me to play longer, they’ve got to give me 
rest when I need it. They may need me 
more for the next couple of years than 
they need me now.” 

Then Willie unintentionally revealed 
that he doubted that exhaustion was the 
real cause of his ailment. “I get to feeling 
like this about this time of the year every 
season,” he said. “But whatever it is, it 
goes away.” 

When he refers to the ailment as— 
“whatever it is’—behind the words and 
nervous inflection there is a note of 
terrified helplessness and deep worry. 

There is resignation and despair behind 
his comment that “I’m real tired of every- 
thing.” 

CAUSE FOR CONCERN 


The doctors can’t help him, unfortu- 


’ nately. Dr. George Ballou, who treated 


Willie when he passed out in Cincinnati, 
could only observe what everybody knew. 

“It is not normal for a finely-tuned 
athlete to black out for four or five min- 
uites,” the doctor said. “It is cause for 
concern.” 

Both Dr. Ballou and Dr. Sailer sub- 
jected Mays to every type of test with 
which the medical world is familiar. Both 
times, the results were inconclusive. 

Describing what happened to Willie 
against the Cubs, trainer Frank Bowman 
said: 


“He seemed to be weaving a little be- 
fore he went down. When I got to home 
plate he looked woozy. His eyes were 
watery and I knew he was in no condition 
to face Dick Ellsworth, so we helped him 
into the clubhouse.” 

Dr. Eldon Silver, one of the team’s 
physicians, gave Mays a cursory examina- 
tion and found his heart, temperature and 
blood pressure normal. 

“It looks like a case of fatigue and ex- 
haustion,” the doctor said. “Coming off a 
hard series like the one with the Dodgers, 
the pressure has to be great on one who 
plays the game as intensely as Mays.” 

There is no doubt that pressure and 
competitive desire are Willie’s enemies. 
Manager Alvin Dark of the Giants said: 
“Willie is under’ more strain and pressure 
than any player I can think of except 
Mickey Mantle of the Yankees. But 
Mantle has periodic foot and leg injuries 
that give him occasional rest periods. On 
the other hand, Willie never misses a 
game. A guy can carry a club just so 
long.” 

That is true, as everyone knows. A guy 
can carry a club just so long and then 
something has to give. What about the 
future? 

Can Willie Mays continue to carry the 


‘Giants? Or has this ailment taken such a 


toll that he can no longer accept the 
responsibility? 

Willie was on a hitting spree and field- 
ing in his usual flawless fashion when he 
was stricken. He had hit .387 in August, 
with eight homers and 27 RBI’s. If he 
could have maintained that pace, he might 
have pulled the Giants up again and 
carried them to the pennant. He had im- 
proved every month from the start of the 
season. He hit .233 in April, .257 in May, 
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AND SPEEDS past teammate Felipe Alou. 


.283 in June, .322 in July and .387 in 
August. 

But the responsibility and pace was too 
much for him. His strength simply gave 
out. 

“I just didn’t want to move or any- 
thing,” he said afterward. “I tried to make 
myself move and it just wasn’t there. 
But the way the club needed me, I wasn’t 
going to say anything.” 

If he had said something, perhaps he 
could have avoided what happened. Per- 
haps Dark would have given him a rest, 
But Mays wouldn’t say anything. Perhaps 
he was ashamed to admit that something 
was wrong. 

He is a man of incredible physical 
strength and enthusiasm. He still reacts 
to a physical disturbance like he did 
when he was a boy playing sandlot ball. 

Once when he was pitching in a kid 
game in his home town of Fairfield, Ala., 
Willie slammed a game-winning home 
run. As he crossed home plate, he became 
dizzy, and his father came out of the 
stands and put an arm around his stag- 
gering son. He led the boy to the bench, 
embraced Willie and comforted him. 

That was the treatment Willie needed. 
He was soon “normal” and anxious to 
play again. 

The truth of the matter is that Willie 
‘has suffered dizzy spells all his playing 
life. Anyone who takes the time to study 
his whole life will find many things that 
are as sad and puzzling as his illness. 

LOOKING BACK 

Looking back, you find that Willie 

comes from a broken home. His parents 


were divorced when he was only four 


years old. His mother died in 1953. An 
Aunt Sara, who actually raised him, died 
a few months later. 
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16 WILLIE’S pride and joy is son Mike. 


ONE OF few times injuries have sidelined Willie was in ’61 when pitch hit his thumb. 


His adult life has also been incomplete 
and fraught with complications. His wife, 
Marghuerite, divorced him. She moyed 
from their San Francisco home to New 
York and took their adopted son with 
her. 

Thus, Willie has been denied a normal 
home life. “I want to have a family of my 
own,” he told Joe Reichler of the As- 
sociated Press last spring. “I have a son 
and I love him, but Michael lives with his 
mother in New York, and I get to see 
him only once or twice a year. I want a 
wife and children around me.” 

Therein may lie the answer to all of 
Willie’s problems, especially to his frus- 
trations and bewilderment. 

He is a wealthy, gifted athlete. He is 
idolized by millions, a national celebrity. 
But there is a lack of understanding, 
communication and companionship in his 
life, and that adds up to one thing — 
loneliness. 

Willie is young and personable. He 
likes people and wants to be around them. 
But he has no real friends, not even 
on the team. On the road, he rooms alone, 
eats alone and seeks recreation alone. 


He owns a $125,000 mansion. He lives 
in it alone. Sometimes friends drop in to 
visit, but most of the time Willie is there 
in that great big house all by himself. 

Why is this young, wealthy, likeable 
baseball hero such a lonely individual? 
The answer lies in the fact that Willie is 
an introvert. He doesn’t appear to be 
one, but he is. He cannot adjust himself 
to the social patterns the average person 
accepts as a natural, pleasant condition. 

He is what ballplayers call a “loner.” 
He has deep, inset frustrations and he is 
incapable of releasing them through dis- 
cussions with others. He seems to think 
that unloading his problems on another 
person would be an imposition. 

That isn’t true, of course. Everyone 
needs someone to talk to when disturbed 
by personal problems. There are many 
who would be glad to sit down with him 
and listen, But Willie doesn’t solicit such 
companionship or understanding. He car- 
ries the Giants and his personal problems 
simultaneously. The load is too heavy. 


MOVE TO ‘Frisco meant new home for Mays. 
A WORD FROM LEO 


The one indvidual who was able to 
gain Willie’s confidence was his first big 
league manager, Leo Durocher. When 
Willie joined the Giants 12 years ago, he 
went hitless in his first 12 times at the 
plate. 

Naturally, he worried. Durocher eased 
his mind by telling him he didn’t have 
to hit to stay in the majors. “Just catch 
the ball for me and you'll stay,” Leo told 
him. 

The next day Willie got his first major 
league hit, off Warren Spahn. How im- 
portant was that hit and that heart-to- 
heart talk with Durocher? 

“It was mighty important to me,” Wil- 
lie recalled recently. “It might have been 
the hit that kept me in the majors. I was 
wondering when I was going to get it 
and I guess Leo was too.” 

Willie was only 20 years old when he 
got that first hit. He was playing in New 
York, the nation’s most exciting city. The 


Giants were pennant-bound. Naturally, 
he was worried. But Durocher relieved 
the tension and uncertainty. He pulled 
Willie up from the depths of despair and 
launched him on his amazingly successful 
career. 

Willie was never happier than when he 
was playing with the Giants in New York. 
He was the toast of the town, the darling 
of the fans. 

He also had friends, many of them. 


NEVER ONE *to'et up, wis: ses 
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Every evening he met them at a popular 
Harlem restaurant on Seventh Avenue. 
He lived a gay life then. There were girls, 
parties and the bright lights of the big 
city to fascinate him. 

And there was Durocher, watching him 
carefully so that he wouldn’t become too 
enchanted by his environment. Leo knew 
how to handle him. 

Then the Giants moved to San Fran- 
cisco and Willie’s life changed drastically. 
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He was dropped down into the middle 
of a new world, far away from Harlem 
and his friends. 

He has never fully adjusted to that 
transformation. He’s alone in San Fran- 
cisco. There is no Durocher there to advise 
him, no close friends to amuse and accom- 
pany him. 

Willie Mays is all by himself now. And 
that’s the cause of most of his troubles. 
He’s the loneliest star in sports. 
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REGARDLESS of troubles off field, Pinson and 
Robinson are fine players. Here, Vada flies home 
after Frank doubled. 


Champions In 61 But On 
The Skids Since, The 
Reds’ Difficulties May 
Be Due To Two... 
Robinson And Pinson 


20 Pitcher Bob Anderson (in air) made 
; 


Ws IS happening to the Cinci- 
nati Reds? 


Did the decisive defeat at the hands of 
the Yankees in the 1961 World Series 
tear asunder the solid team Fred Hutch- 
inson had built. 

Those questions are difficult to answer 
at the moment, but the one fact is clear: 
The Reds have been on the skids ever 
since the Yankees creamed them four times 
in five outings in ’61. 

What’s more disturbing at least to Red 
rooters, is that they have shown no indica- 
tion they are. going to bounce back, In 
1962, they finished third, three and-one- 
kalf games out. Last season they fell even 
farther back, into fifth place, 13 games 
behind the winning Dodgers. 

How can a team with such fine poten- 
tial continue to drop, season after season? 
It’s a question that puzzles even veteran 
baseball men. 


A MAN of many talents, Robin 


son is key man in Cincinnati attack. He does everything and doe 
wild pitch. Ed Bailey (6) looks on. 


In a recent effort to explain the slide, 
one Cincinnati baseball writer may have 
put his finger on the cause. He pointed 
to the names of Vada Pinson and Frank 
Robinson and said: “There’s the reason 
—they’re giving the Reds the DT’s.” 

By the expression—“DT’s” the man 
meant “double trouble.” 5 

That may be too severe an indictment, 
but the fact remains that, since 1961, the 
Reds’ two star outfielders have been 
something less than inspiring leaders. 
They’ve been playing the caliber of ball 
expected of major leaguers, but there are 
indications that they have both been ex- 
tremely temperamental since 1961. 

Has temperament taken its toll? Have 
the other players on the Reds reacted ac- 
cordingly? 

“There is something wrong there,” said 
a well-known National League executive. 
“I get the impression that Pinson and 


Robinson are not happy any more in 
Cincinnati. I can only say that from what 
I have seen of the club the past two years, 
there is little happiness or contentment 
there. That goes for everyone, including 
‘Hutch.’ Perhaps it would be best for the 
team if one, or both were traded.” 

Maybe that is where the Cincinnati 
trouble lies—in Vada Pinson and Frank 
Robinson, the heroes of the 1961 pennant- 
winning club. - 

An assessment of these two sparkling 
performers brings out some highly en- 
lightening factors. They are not necessari- 
ly complimentary, either. If there is dis- 
sension in Cincinnati it is not beyond 
the realm of possibility that Pinson and 
Robinson are responsible for it, 

That does not mean, of course, that 
Vada and Frank have intentionally created 
an unfavorable situation. But if they are 
really discontented, it is possible that their 
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s it well. Here, he scores from third base after Cubs’ 
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rebellious attitude has become contagious. 
FACTS OF DISCONTENT 

What are the facts behind the discon- 
tent of Pinson and Robinson? 

Well, among the 200 National League 
players who compete against the Reds 
each season there are only a few who actu- 
ally feel warm toward the two Cincinnati 
stars. Neither will win any popularity 
contests in the league. On the other hand, 
the feeling is mutual. Vada and Frank 
hold little or no affection for their oppo- 
nents, either. 

But how do their own teammates feel 
about them? 

It is impossible to determine. There is 
evidence, however, that some of the Reds 
regard them as anti-social, uncooperative 
and quick-tempered. 

If true, how did Vada and Robbie get 
that way? 

Nobody knows the answer to that ques- 


Bunts Might Have 
Helped, But Second- 
Guessing Didn’t 


tion, either. However, it is known that 
Robinson has never been the most gracious 
individual in his relations with other ball- 
players on or off the field. 

Pinson exhibited a fair degree of 
warmth and social awareness when he 
first joined the team in 1958 for 27 games. 
The following year, his first full-season, 
he was personable and friendly. But his 
attitude has changed drastically in recent 
seasons. He rooms on the road with 
Robinson. Perhaps that association has 
changed him. 

Robinson has always had personality 
conflicts. Pinson now seems to be having 
them, too, 

Vada’s relations with the press have de- 
teriorated fast since his early days with 
the club when he was hailed by writers 
as a “can’t miss” outfielder. It reached an 
explosive point last September when he 
was hauled into court by Earl Lawson of 


the Cincinnati Post & Times-Star. 
It was the second time Lawson and 


Pinson had been at sword’s point. In 1962, 
Vada punched the Cincinnati writer in 
the eye following a game in Pittsburgh. 
The second time they clashed Lawson 
charged him with assault and battery after 
being “manhandled” by the aggressive 
Cincinnati outfielder. 

The incident was caused by a story 
Lawson wrote on September 3, 1963 in 
which he declared that Pinson could win 
the National League batting championship 


if he would bunt occasionally. Vada, re- 
sented the article, and accosted Lawson 


on his way out of the clubhouse. 
Lawson said Pinson blocked his path 


WHEN THE REDS were rough, Robinson and Pinson were the ones who made them 
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so, 


Here they pose in Yankee Stadium before start of 61 World Series. 


and started waving the story in his face. 
Lawson claimed that the irate outfielder 
cursed and abused him. “I started to walk 
away,” Lawson explained, “but he grabbed 
my wrist.” 

Lawson, a highly-respected writer, found 
it impossible to get past the furious Cinci- 
nnati outfielder. 

“When I made a second attempt to 
walk away,” Lawson said, “Pinson grabbed 
me by my shirt, pulling me toward him. 
In doing so, he ripped my shirt. Then 
he pushed me against the wall. I made 
no retaliation. I then went into manager 
Fred Hutchinson’s office and called the 
police.” 

The police responded and arrested 
Pinson, who was still in the clubhouse 
when_they arrived. He is, probably, the 
only major leaguer to ever be arrested and 
hauled off to jail in such a manner, 

The police advised Pinson, who was 
obviously upset, to go with them to post 
bond so they wouldn’t be required to get 
a warrant and take him forcibly. 

Lawson quickly signed the warrant at 
the police station and Pinson posted bond 
of $300 after remaining in the lock-up at 
Central Station for 20 minutes. 

He did not deny the writer’s accusa- 
tions when he was released. “I just didn’t 
like what he wrote,” Pinson, reportedly, 
said afterward. 

‘The Cincinnati outfielder probably con- 


strued Lawson’s story as a “second-guessing 
yarn.” If he did, his attitude was typical. 
Most players resent it when they feel they 
are being ridiculed in the newspapers by 
“second-guessing typewriter-managers.” 

Many baseball players have taken of- 
fense at such stories and have verbally 
expressed their wrath, but few have re- 
sorted to physical violence. Pinson’s out- 
burst came after he had been chastized by 
both Cincinnati papers for his failure to 
bunt. 

AS ALWAYS, TWO SIDES 

As always, there are two sides to this 
dispute. In the first place, a writer is free 
to point out what he considers faults of 
any performer. The degree to which he 
resorts is something else, however. Few 
writers would have been as pointed as 
perhaps Lawson was in this instance. 
Nevertheless, he was exercising a preroga- 
tive that has always been the right of the 
press in the world of sports and enter- 
tainment, 

On the other hand, Pinson probably 
took the attitude that the press in general, 
and Lawson in particular, had no right 
to dramatize his so-called short-comings. 
As far as he was concerned, the attacks 
jeopardized his income and possibly his 
livelihood. 

Many a player has bawled out a writer 
who was “trying to take the food out of 


my baby’s mouth.” wey Pee 21 


ROBINSON ENJOYS joke by Hutchinson 
On September 2, the Cincinnati En- 
quirer published a story by sports editor, 


Lou Smith that was critical of Pinson’s 


failure to bunt. 

The headline read —“BUNT WOULD 
AID VADA.” 

Smith quoted from an interview with 
Pie Traynor, Pittsburgh Hall-of-Fame star, 
who reportedly said: 

“Pinson could be more of a threat if 
he’d bunt a little more often...” 

Lawson’s story on the same subject was 
a bit more pointed, He wrote: 

“Vada Pinson’s refusal to capitalize on 
his tremendous speed by dragging an oc- 
casional bunt probably will cost him the 
National League batting crown. Tack just 
10 bunt singles onto Pinson’s hit total for 
the same number of at-bats and he’d be 
batting 20 points higher than his current 


average.” 
At the time these articles appeared, 


Pinson was hitting better than anyone on 
the Cincinnati club. His average was a fat 
.322, only seven points behind the league- 
leader, Dick Groat of St. Louis. 

Perhaps if he had been down farther, 
or in a slump, Vada would not have been 
so sensitive about the stories. But he was 
up there in the thick of the fight for the 
batting title and felt, perhaps, that he 
was doing the best he could for both him- 
self and the team at that particular time. 

Lawson declared that 10 Pinson bunts 
would go for hits, if the speedy Cincinnati 
outfielder would resort to that type of 
strategy. 

“Don Blasingame,” Lawson pointed 
out, “beat out twice that many last year 
and he doesn’t have Pinson’s speed.” 

The writer than offered a comment by 
Casey Stengel to emphasize his point. 
Casey said: “With a man on third, 
(Mickey) Mantle would drag bunts three 
or four times a season. Sometimes Mantle 
would run into a pitcher whose slider gave 
him a lot of trouble. That’s when he’d 
bunt.” 

Pinson resented, no doubt, that refer- 
ence, Or comparison. His argument would 
be that perhaps Mantle’s situations were 
different than his. . 


WHAT OF STRATEGY 


There is another significant point to this 


_. dispute. It is generally agreed that the 


bunt is a strategic part of baseball. Few 
hitters are permitted to bunt without 


The supporters of Pinson are wonder- 
ing why Lawson and Smith did not put 
the responsibility for bunting on manager 
Hutchinson. If Hutch felt that Pinson 
should have bunted more, all he had to 
do was issue the order and Pinson would 
have been obligated to follow it. 

Why, Pinson’s followers are asking, 
didn’t the Cincinnati writers point this out 
in their stories? 

That is a question they (the writers) 
have not yet answered. 

Pinson wants to know why. 

Needless to say, the feud between 
Pinson and the Cincinnati writers, es- 
pecially in the case of Lawson, did not 
help the morale of the club. Just where 
the other players stood in the controversy 
nobody associated with the affair is willing 
to say. However, it is reasonable to assume 
that the atmosphere was tense both in the 
Cincinnati clubhouse and other areas 


where the writers and Pinson were re- 


quired to be because of the nature of 
their work, 


ROBINSON slide breaks up double play. 


It did not, however, affect their work, 
Lawson still writes well. Pinson still is 
one of the most respected hitters in the 
league. He finished the season with a .313 
average, seventh best in the National 
League and only one point lower than 
Willie Mays of the Giants. 

The tragedy of all this, of course, is 
the fact that Vada blew his top and phy- 
sically charged the writer. The result was 
that Pinson not only ended up in the 
clinker, but also emerged as a guy with 


or wrong is immaterial now. Pinson’s 
public image has been damaged, and ‘so 
too has the team’s. The Cincinnati front 
office may feel compelled to trade him 
off to regain a friendly press. That’s what 
they call public relations. And, whether 
it’s right or wrong, it’s important in the 
business of baseball. 
COPS AND ROBBY 

Robinson and Pinson both, in fact, have 
given the club’s public relations depart- 
ment a headache in recent years. Robinson 
blew his top, too, in 1961. 

The leader of the Reds and two friends 
stopped one night in a Cincinnati restau- 
rant for a hamburger after watching a 
basketball game. 

They soon were involved in an argu- 
ment with three young customers sitting 
on near-by stools, The proprietor called 
in two policemen who had been sitting 
in their squad car in a nearby parking lot. 
One of Robby’s pals gave the patrolmen 
some back-talk. They hauled him off to 
the station. Robinson paid the $100 bail 
for his friend and he was released. 

Still angry, Robinson and his friends 
went back to the restaurant. The police- 
men also returned, and it started all over 
again. This time, however, the proprietor 
became a participant, rather than a spec- 
tator. 

According to Robinson, the proprietor 
charged at him with a butcher knife. 
Frank pulled out a gun and dared him 
to “come on,” 

The cops disarmed Robinson and 
booked him for carrying a concealed 
weapon. He pleaded guilty and paid a 
$250 fine. Frank says it was a pure case 
of self-defense. The front office of the 
Reds says it was an unnecessary incident 
and that Robinson’s action cast a bad re- 
flection on baseball and the team. 

That incident, in which Robinson 
almost traded in his flannels for a prison 
pin-stripe, is just one of many in which 
he has played a role. There have been 
battles on the playing field, with pitchers 
who throw bean-balls and infielders who 
tag him too hard when he slides into 
bases. One of the latter was Eddie 
Matthews of the Braves. They fought 
once and Eddie belted Frank in the eye. 

Through the years there have been 
many teams with one player who was 
constantly in trouble. But the Cincinnati 
Reds find themselves with two — Pinson 
and Robinson. 

What does the future hold? 

Well, Robinson is a super-star, and 
experts doubt that the Reds will ship him 
off any time soon. But in Pinson’s case, 
a trade, or an outright sale is quite possi- 
ble. But he would come high. The Reds 
would demand plenty for him because 
Vada is still one of the finest young out- 
fielders in the majors. Even then, the 
Reds would be understandably reluctant 
to let him go. Still if the price is right, 
they may just do it. Afterall, no one wants 
the “DT’s.” 
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RECORDS ARE NOW. 
ROUTINE FOR THE 
DODGERS’ LEFT- 
HANDER, BUT ONE 


~*~) | OF THESE DAYS... 
ak A GAME NEVER 
: SEEN BEFORE 
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F SANDY KOUFAX ever goes to the 

mound with all his formidable equip- 
ment in order at one time, he is going to 
pitch a kind of baseball game that nobody 
has ever seen before. Like Alexander the 
Great, he is running out of worlds to 
conquer. 

When Sandy turned back the Giants, the 
hardest-hitting club in the National 
League, without a hit or a run last May 
11, he complained that midway in the 
game he found himself without a curve 
. .. without his curve, anyway. 

“I tried to throw enough curves to 
keep it looking honest,” said the tall, 
dark and handsome Brooklyn gift to the 
Los Angeles Dodgers. “But I just didn’t 
have it. I was tired. I guess it was because 
I had to throw the ball harder and get it 
over all the time. I tried to turn the ball 
over now and then to make it sink a little, 
but the fast ball was all I had.” 

When Koufax struck out a _ record- 
breaking 15 Yankees on the way to a 5-2 
victory in the World Series opener last 
October, he complained to reporters after 
the game that he “felt very weak.” 

“I just felt a little tired in general 
early in the game,” said Sandy, who had 
been forced to miss his last regular season 
turn because of the flu. “Then I felt a 
little weak in the middle of the game. I 
got some of my strength back later, but 
again at the end I was a little weak.” 

Four days later, the 27-year-old left- 
hander beat the Yankees again, this time 
to nail down the world championship. 
Afterwards, he apologized for not having 
his best stuff. 

“I thought I was pretty sharp, but I 
didn’t think my curve was as good as it 
was in New York,” he said. “I know I 


_ Pitched better in the first four innings in 
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It was after Sandy’s triumph in the 
World Series opener that Tommy Tresh 
of the Yankees remarked in awe: “Kou- 
fax has the best curve ball I have ever 
seen.” Tony Kubek, another pretty good 
hitter, said: “I never saw anybody throw 
a baseball as hard.” 

THE FELLA IS AMAZIN’ 

And Casey Stengel, baseball’s gift to 
literature (he turned author for the 
World Series), wrote: “The fella is 
amazin’. It’s almost a miracle when any- 
one beats him.” 


One “Keane” Observer 


Says Sandy’s Only News 
When He Gets Beaten 


And Leo Durocher, who once man- 
aged some pretty good pitchers (remem- 
ber Wyatt, Higbe, Maglie, Antonelli and 
Jansen? ), said of Koufax: “He’s the great- 
est pitcher in the world. The greatest I’ve 
ever seen.” 

All this acclaim for a pitcher who has 
not yet reached the prime of his baseball 
life. One can only speculate on what 
heights Koufax will reach when he does 
approach his prime, but if his work in the 
last three seasons is any criterion, then 
whoever guards the gates of baseball’s 
shrine in Cooperstown, N.Y., better be 
prepared to open them wide for this 
serious-minded southpaw. He could be- 
come the greatest of all left-handers. 

Already Koufax has twice struck out 
18 batters in one ball game, and he has 
struck out more than 200 batters in each 


of the past three seasons, an achievement 
previously accomplished only by Christy 
Mathewson. In 1961, Sandy topped a 
Mathewson record that stood for 58 years 
by striking out 269 batters. This past 
season, he shoved that figure into the 
shadows by fanning 306 batters in 311 
innings. 

Few pitchers have ever enjoyed a sea- 
son such as Koufax enjoyed last year. His 
record of 25 victories against only five 
defeats tells only half the story. He hurled 
a no-hitter, his second in two years; his 
1.88 earned run average was the lowest 
in the league for a starting pitcher in 18 
years; and his 11 shutouts were the most 
ever by a big league lefty. 

Koufax was as brilliant during the 
World Series as he was during the regular 
campaign. His 15 strikeouts in the opener 
topped by one the mark set by former 
Dodger Carl Erskine 10 years earlier. And 
his 23 strikeouts established a new record 
for two games in a World Series. 

That Koufax is the greatest pitcher in 
baseball today is beyond debate. He is 
the first pitcher in the eight-year history 
of the Cy Young Award to make a clean 
sweep of the ballotting. Last November 
all 20 committeemen voted him the best 
pitcher in baseball for the year 1963. He 
is also the only man besides Don New- 
combe to hit the “double’—winning the 
league’s most valuable player award as 
well as the Cy Young trophy. Sandy drew 
14 out of a possible 20 first-place votes to 
win the MVP award comfortably from 
Dick Groat of the St. Louis Cardinals. He 
had 237 points to 190 for Groat. 

Until he was stricken with a circulatory 
ailment that completely paralyzed the 
index finger of his pitching hand, Kou- 
fax was, in 1962, on his way to as fine 
a season as any pitcher had had in 30 
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RUBE Waddell’s record is within reach. 


years. He hit that season in ’63, although 
sidelined two weeks by a sore shoulder 
early in the year. Still he attained, and 
maintained, greatness right to the end of 
the season. And, with luck and improved 
health, he should sustain that greatness for 
many seasons to come. 

Sandy already has one distinction that 
no other pitcher has ever enjoyed. When 
he opposed the New York Mets at the 
Polo Grounds one July evening, the book- 
makers, instead of following the normal 
procedure of making a betting line on the 
game, gave a price of 6-to-5, pick ’em on 
Koufax pitching a shutout. This was the 
first time in the memory of the batting 
and betting fraternity that a price was 
made not on the outcome of a game, 
but on one player’s performance. P.S. 
Koufax did shut out the Mets, 7-0. 

SCORELESS DUEL 

Koufax’ shutout total (11) was the 
highest by a National Leaguer, left -or 
tight-handed, since Grover Cleveland 
Alexander posted 16 for the Phillies in 
1916. In addition, he appeared in two 
other games in which the opposition did 
not score. In still another, he was en- 
gaged in. a scoreless duel against the 
Cardinals through 10 innings before 
either club scored. 

Every game Koufax pitched last year 
Was a potential no-hitter and double- 
figure strikeout totals were almost routine 
for him. The day he pitched the above- 
mentioned shutout against the hapless 
Mets, Dodger general manager Buzzie 
Bavasi was seated in a field box at the 
Polo Grounds with a magazine photo- 
grapher. Suddenly the cameraman picked 


up his gear and prepared to depart. It 
was only the third inning. 


“Why are you leaving?” asked Bavasi. 


GROVER Alexander still holds his mark. 
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“The Mets just got a hit,” replied the 
photographer. “My assignment was to 
shoot pictures of Koufax if he pitched 
a no-hitter. The show is over.” 

While Koufax pitched just one no-hitter 
in 1963, he came close on several other 
occasions. Five times he went into ‘the 
sixth inning without giving up a hit; 
three tmes he didn’t yield his first safety 
until the seventh and once the opposition 
waited until there were two out in the 
eighth before managing a hit. 

With two no-hitters, Koufax needs just 
one more to join Cy Young, Larry Cor- 
coran and Bobby Feller as the only pit- 
chers in history with three hitless games. 
Sandy is within striking distance of an- 
other record. He has, in his comparatively 
brief major league career, fanned 10 or 
more batters in 51 games. The record is 
54, held jointly by Rube Waddell and 
Feller. 

‘I have no particular goals in this 
game,” says Sandy. “I’m not trying to set 
records for shutouts, no-hitters, strikeouts, 
or anything like that. I take baseball one 
game at a time. All I want to do is try to 


CARL ERSKINE congratulates Sandy after he 
snapped his World Series strikeout mark. 


win as many games as I can each season.” 

It seems that everybody in baseball js 
awed by Sandy Koufax except Koufax 
himself. Seventy-four-year-old Stengel, 
who has seen most of the great ones, from _ 
Mathewson and Johnson to Feller, Spahn 
and Ford, terms Koufax the “most unhit- 
table.” 

Johnny Keane, wily manager of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, who probably still 
hasn’t gotten over the shutout Koufax 
hurled against his team in the most im- 
portant game of the 1963 campaign, 
maintains it’s no longer news when Sandy 
hurls a low-hit game. “It’s only news 
when he gets beaten,” says Keane. 

It wasn’t always this way. Only four 
years ago, Koufax was so disgusted with 
himself as a major league pitcher that he 
was ready to throw in the rosin bag and 
seek a livelihood elsewhere. Signed to a 
Dodger contract on Dec. 22, 1954 for a 
$14,000 bonus while he was still attend- 
ing the University of Cincinnati on a 
basketball scholarship, Sandy’s first six 
seasons with the Dodgers were frustrating, 
to say the least. With a strong team be- 
hind him, he won 36 while losing 40. 
He had all the stuff in the world but 
not the slighest idea where it was going. 
He’d pitch a shutout one start, striking 
out anywhere from 10 to 15, and on his 
next appearance would walk four or five 
men in a row and be yanked. 

SITTING ON THE BENCH 

Koufax remembers his first year with 
the Dodgers well. As a bonus boy he 
could not be farmed out for two years 
so he spent a good part of the year sitting 
on the bench. When he did get a chance, 
he was so nervous and tense, he could 
not find the plate. The Dodger regulars 
were reluctant to take batting practice 
against him for fear of being skulled, so 
Joe Becker, the pitching coach, was 
forced to warm him up on the sidelines. 

“TIL never forget my first year,” Sandy 
recalls. “I didn’t know what I was doing. 
I was scared to death. I had just turned 
19 and there I was on the same club with 
the greatest names in baseball—Snider, 
Hodges, Reese, Robinson, Campanella. I 
had no right being there. It was embar- 
rassing for me just to be on the same 


field. 
Manager Walter Alston remembers 


those days, too. “You’d never believe this 
was the same fellow who pitched in the 
last World Series,” says Walt. “He was 
so wild that he couldn’t even throw the 
ball over the plate when he was just 
lobbing it. One, sometimes two, out of 
every five pitches were over the catcher’s 
head.” 4 

For his first six seasons in the league, 
Sandy’s development. was painfully slow. 


The Dodgers were annually in the thick 
of the pennant race and could not trust 
the wild young man with a regular start- 
ing assignment. He averaged about two 
dozen appearances a year and, while he 
struck out a great number of batters, he 
also walked almost as many. 

At the end of the 1960 season, when 
Koufax won eight and lost 13, his inner 
smouldering erupted to the surface, and 
he seriously thought of quitting. But first 
he had to talk to Bavasi. “I told him I 
wanted to pitch more often,” Koufax 
recalls. “He said, ‘How can you pitch 
when you can’t get the side out?’ I said, 
‘Who the hell can get the side out sitting 
in the dugout?’” 

Koufax doesn’t know whether Bavasi 
ever carried his complaint to Alston, but 
in 1961 Sandy began to get more oppor- 
tunities. Coincidentally, 1961 brought 
about a change in Koufax’ pitching 
philosophy. Whereas at one time he 
would stomp and rave around the mound, 
angry at himself, when things went 
wrong, he learned to control his emotions. 
As he grew calmer, his control improved. 
He stopped trying to blow the ball by the 
batter every time he let go, and dis- 
covered that by taking it easy and throw- 
ing naturally the ball went just as fast, 
and twice as straight, 

That season Koufax was used in 42 
games. He pitched more than 200 innings 
(for the first time), turned in 15 complete 
games, won 18, lost 13 and struck out 269 
batters in 256 innings, surpassing Christy 
Mathewson’s record by two. 

In 1962 Koufax had a shot at becoming 
the first National League pitcher since 
Dizzy Dean to win 30 games in a season. 
On April 24, he struck out 18 Chicago 
Cubs, becoming the only man ever to 
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SANDY shows footwork (with Don Drysdale and Tommy Davis) while, below, Feller fires. 


pitch two 18-strikeout games. On June 
30, he pitched his first no-hitter, striking 
out 13 Mets en route. “Either he throws 
the fastest ball I’ve ever seen or I’m go- 
ing blind,” said Richie Ashburn, one of 
his strikeout victims. 

FINGER TROUBLE 

By the All-Star break early in July he 
had 14 victories and close to 200 strike- 
outs. There is no telling what marks he 
would have recorded were it not for the 
circulatory disorder in his left forefinger, 
which made him virtually useless after 
mid-July. 

It was not until months later, after it 
was ascertained that the finger had fully . 
healed, that it was learned how close 
Koufax came to losing the finger. Even 
to this day it is not generally known that 
the Dodgers’ physicians, Drs. Robert Ker- 
lan and Robert Woods, were seriously 
considering amputation. They called in 
Dr. Trabis Winsor of Los Angeles, a spe- 
cialist in circulatory disorders. A new 
drug was injected to dissolve a clot in 


the deep unlar arch, in the arteries in the 
palm of the hand. Fortunately, the clot 
dissolved after several injections of the 
new drug. : 

“If it hadn’t dissolved,” said Dr. Ker- 
lan, “ he might have lost the finger. There 
wasn’t enough circulation to supply it, 
and a finger can’t live without blood.” 

Dr. Woods said it would have been 
necessary “to begin thinking seriously 
about an amputation if the blood supply 
hadn’t started to increase within 24 te 48 


CHAMPAGNE after Series sweep. 


hours of the injections.” 

“All winter, while my finger was heal- 
ing,” said Koufax, “I didn’t know if my 
career was over or not. I had no idea. The 
finger doesn’t bother me at all now, ex- 
cept a little on exceptionally cold nights. 
There’s some scar tisue on the tip, and it’s 
hard. Sometimes it gets a little tender 
but I can honestly say it didn’t bother me 
once ali last year.” 

Koufax’ salary in 1963 was around 
$30,000. It seems safe to say he will be 
earning at least $15,000 more this year. 
He still has a long way to go to approach 
Warren Spahn’s salary of $77,000, tops 
among the active pitchers. But Sandy is 
still young and, barring injury or poor 
health, it is highly possible, even prob- 
able, that he may become the highest 
salaried pitcher in the history of the 
game .. . surpassing. even the $86,500 
salary earned by Bob Feller in 1947. 
That was the year Bob got a nickel a 
head for every customer over 700,000 
that the Cleveland Indians drew, plus 
$1,000 for every victory after the first 


BATTERY-MATE Johnny Roseboro greets Sandy after striking out 15 Yankees in Series opener. 
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15. The Indians drew 1,500,000 custom- 
ers and Feller won 20. 

Now if Sandy could swing a similar 
deal, and throw in a “rider” on strike- 
outs ... he wouldn’t have to wait to be 
voted into the Hall of Fame. He could 
buy the joint! 
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a : ITE SOX pennant hopes died here last year when first baseman Joe Cunningham, a solid hitter, tripped, broke collarbone. 


By Pete Hartling 


HE BEST thing that has happened 

to the American League since Babe 
Ruth is the whitewash the Dodgers 
splashed on the Yankees in the World 
Series. 

The spirited Dodgers proved conclu- 
sively that the Yankees are not invinci- 
ble. They proved it quickly — in four 
straight games — with superb pitching. 

The Dodgers’ sweep could be just the 
tonic the American League sorely needs 
to spur spectator interest and start the 
turnstiles spinning again. 

It also should serve as a motivating 
factor for the other teams in the league 
and stop them from rolling over for dead 
at the sight of a Yankee uniform. 

The Yankees’ domination over the 
American League for the past four sea- 
sons has created sheer chaos in the junior 
circuit. Attendance has fallen off alarm- 
ingly and at least five of the 10 franchises 


are in jeopardy. Not only that, but if the 


Yankees again make a run-away of the 
pennant race in 1964, the A. L. will lose 
so much prestige and respect that its 
stature as a legitimate major league will 
be seriously questioned. 

This, of course, prompts the question 
of which team can beat the Yankees. 
Well, if the Dodgers’ stunning Series 
sweep is any indication, then the team to 
watch is Al Lopez’ Chicago White Sox. 
Blessed with excellent pitching, it is the 
club best equipped to follow the Los 
Angeles formula, and, in so doing, save 
the American League from another dull 
and financially disastrous season. 

SIMILAR TO DODGERS 

There are some experts, however, who 
feel that the White Sox are not capable 
of bringing an end to the Yankees’ monot- 
onous regime because they lack an array 
of super stars. But the Dodgers won the 
National League pennant and crushed the 
Yankees without such talent. Koufax was 
a super pitcher, of course, but he couldn’t 
pitch every day. 

More than any other American League 
team, the White Sox are a reasonable 
facsimile of the Dodgers. They have ex- 
ceptionally good pitching, enough speed 
and a solid defense. They lack long-ball 
power, but the Dodgers had no terrifying 
fence-busters over the past season. They 
hit 110 home runs, 87 less than the third- 


. place Giants and 18 less than the second- 


place Cardinals. 

The White Sox hit four more homers 
in 1963 than did the Dodgers. As a team, 
they hit .250, only one point less than 
the world champions from Los Angeles. 

Defensively, the Dodgers were seventh 
in the National League. The White Sox 
were tied for third with the Athletics in 
the American loop. 

Thus, on the basis of cold, hard statis- 
tics it would appear that the White Sox 
have the ingredients that are necessary to 


beat the Yankees. In fact, it is still hard 


IF THE DODGERS’ SERIES SWEEP IS ANY INDICATION, 
THEN AL LOPEZ’ 
CHICAGO CLUB SEEMS BEST QUALIFIED TO OUST 
THE YANKEES 


With The Yankees Continually On Top, 
League Attendance Is Down... Even In New York 


The time has arrived for American League executives and owners to push the 
panic button. If they doubt this, all they have to do is examine the attendance figures 
to find out how the Yankees are slowly, but surely, strangling the American League. 

American League attendance was off last season by a whopping 919,824. Only 
three clubs, the White Sox, Boston and Kansas City showed increases at the gate, 
while only three, Chicago, New York and Minnesota, reached the million mark, 
compared to five in 1962. 

On the other hand, by virtue of its exciting pennant race, the National League 
set an attendance record last season, drawing 11,382,233 fans. Whereas you hear 
all kinds of talk about franchise shifts in the American League, there is little in the 
National, and for obvious reasons. 

The Yankee domination of the A. L. was not even good for the Yankees. The 
pennant-winners drew 1,308,920, a decrease of 184,654 from the previous season. 
That’s the penalty they paid for ‘‘ending’’ the pennant race on June 15th. 

That’s the date they moved into first place. They held the lead for the last 107 
days of the campaign. Out of a possible 175 days, they were in front 119. 

During the past four seasons, the Yankees have been in first place 431 days out 
of a possible 693. In 1962, they held first place 130 days and in 1961 83 out of 
a possible 175 days. They were in first place for 99 of 168 days in 1960. Where was 
the competition? There hasn’t been any since the White Sox won in ‘59. 

In short, the Yankees have smothered interest in all but three cities. Following 
are the club-by-club attendance reports for the 1963 season, with comparative figures 
for 1962: 


Club 1963 1962 


Minnesota 1,406,652 1,433,116 
New York 1,308,920 1,493,574 
1,131,562 
733,080 
1,207,881 
1,144,063 
790,254 
635,675 
716,076 
729,775 


10,015,056 


Difference 
— 26,464 
—184,654 
+5.27,286 
+ 209,562 
—385,908 
—323,048 
— 15,911 
+ 126,689 
—153,569 
—193,807 


—919,824 


Chicago 1,158,848 
Boston 942,642 


Detroit 821,973 
Los Angeles 821,015 
Baltimore 774,343 
Kansas City 762,364 
Cleveland 562,507 
Washington 535,968 


Totals 9,095,232 


Those figures graphically demonstrate how serious the situation is in the Ameri- 
can League. Nobody can laugh off, or ignore, a deficit that approaches a million 
people. Nor can anyone shrug off the fact that two teams (Cleveland and Washing- 
ton) drew just over a half-million fans and that two others (Detroit and Los Angeles) 
lost more than 300,000 fans. 

The fact that the pennant-winning team was 184,654 below the previous season 
should definitely cause concern. 

Two teams in the American League—Cleveland and Kansas City—are anxious to 
move elsewhere. The Senators, on the other hand, can’t move out of the nation’s 
capital but certainly would if they could. There has not yet been any talk about 
moving the Orioles out of Baltimore, but a continued decrease in attendance could 
set it off. 

Thus, the American League is in serious trouble... big trouble from a financial 
standpoint. : 

Lack of competition is to blame for this deplorable condition. The answer to the 
problem is a tight pennant race, comparable to that which has become traditional in 
the National League. 

The one club that now seems best designed to challenge the Yankees is the 
White Sox. If there are to be better, more prosperous days in the American League, 
the Chicagoans will have to make them possible. 

Can the White Sox assume this’ great responsibility and save the league from 
further chaos and poverty at the gate? 

Manager Al Lopez contends that they can. Let’s hope he is right and that his_ 
club can do it in 1964. Otherwise, whatever is left of the American League’s founda- 
tion may collapse abruptly. psa 


‘to believe that they were 101%4 games 


behind New York at the end of the 
season. 

However, they did fool the experts, 
who predicted in pre-season polls that 
they would finish fifth or sixth. 

“Pitching — that’s what did it,” said 
Nellie Fox, the veteran second baseman. 
“We really had wonderful pitching. And, 
it might have been even better if John 
Buzhardt, Ray Herbert and Juan Pizarro 
had been healthy all season.” 

There is much in what Fox says. Buz- 
hardt had nine victories by June 24, but 
none thereafter. Herbert was 8-and-4 on 
June 27. Handicapped by an aggravating 
groin injury, he finished with a 13-10 
mark. 

Pizarro, going like blazes in July and 
August, didn’t pitch a single inning in 
September because of arm and shoulder 
trouble. 

THE LOPEZ REFRAIN 

If Lopez can keep his staff intact this 
season, there isn’t any reason why the Sox 
can’t dethrone the Yankees. The Chisox 
future hasn’t looked so good in many a 
year. 

Lopez has one of the most formidable 
pitching staffs in either league with such 
starters as the rookie sensation Gary 
Peters (19-8), Pizarro, Herbert, Buzhardt 
and possibly Fritz Ackley, a handsome 
rookie who won 18 games for Indianap- 
olis last year. 

Lopez is singing the same song now 
about the Yankees that he sang last 
spring. His audience laughed at the 
shrewd Sox boss then, but since the World 
Series he has been gaining attention with ~ 
his refrain. 

The man who has spent his managerial 
career chasing the Yankees, and the only 
one who has overtaken them since 1949, 
declared last spring that Ralph Houk’s 
club wasn’t as good as it appeared. “They 
can be beaten,” he said. 

Now, reviewing the 1963 season, Lopez 
says, “Everything went right for them 
until they ran into the Dodgers. The same 
thing that happened to them happéned 
to the Indians in 1954.” 

That year Cleveland won 111 games, 
an all-time high, to run off with the 
pennant. Lopez was the manager of the 
Tribe. It was one of the two years the 
Yankees failed to win the pennant in the 
past 15. 

The other time they missed was in ’59. 
The White Sox, under Lopez’ direction, 
took it all that year. 

Although Lopez says the Yankees aren’t 
as good as they looked during the regular 
1963 season, he doesn’t intend for his 
remarks to be interpreted as being deroga- 
tory to the Yanks. He has great admiration 
for them, despite their World Series flop. 

Al was one of the few baseball men 
who was not shocked by the Dodgers 
Series victory. “I have contended all 
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along,” he said, “that good pitching can 
stop the Yankees. Koufax, Drysdale and 
Podres proved it.” 

Lopez is so convinced that his club can 
do the same thing to the Yankees that 
the Dodgers did, he is taking no less than 
19 pitchers to camp. In that army are a 
number of brilliant rookie prospects, in- 
cluding Bob Guzek, Tom Hoagland, Ed 
Nottle, Bruce Howard, Mike Joyce, Frank 
Kreutzer, Andy Rubiletta, Fred Talbot 
and Fritz Ackley. 

The top man on the staff is Peters, the 
26 year-old southpaw who suddenly blos- 
somed last season. Voted the American 
League’s Rookie of the Year, was the only 
Sox pitcher able to stop the Yankees in 
what had to be the most crucial series of 
the American League season last year. 

The Yankees went into Chicago for a 
four-game series in mid-August with an 
eight-and-a-half game lead. If the White 
Sox could have swept that series, they 
would have been back in the race. But 
Peters was the only Chicago pitcher who 
could beat New York. On August 17, 
Gary blanked the Yankees, 2-0, on a four- 
hitter. 

After that series, the Yankees did every- 
thing but pour champagne. They also 
drank a toast to Peters, like good sports. 
“He’s some pitcher,” admitted Houk. “He 
didn’t throw a bad pitch all afternoon. 
Mr. Lopez has a real good pitcher in 
that kid.” 

Besides “that kid” and some other fine 
pitchers, Lopez has two every-day per- 
formers who may be able to add the 
punch the club will need to go all the 
way. 

The Sox pilot is hoping that the per- 
former. who had established himself as 
the team leader last spring will be avail- 
able all season. That would be Joe Cun- 
ningham, the veteran first sacker, who 
saw little action after June 3. It was on 
that day that the hustling Cunningham 
tripped over the foot of Charley Dees, Los 
Angeles’ first baseman, and broke his 
right collarbone. 

Of all the injuries, including the pitch- 
ers with aching arms, the Cunningham 
mishap hurt the White Sox most of all. 
“I don’t say he would have won the pen- 
nant for us,” declared Lopez at the end 
of the season, “but you can bet we 
wouldn’t have finished 10 games behind 
the Yanks if Joe had not been laid up 
most of the season. He was our inspira- 
tional leader.” 

Cunningham missed a total of 86 games, 
over a span from June 3 until Labor Day. 
In 1962, his first with Chicago, Joe batted 
295 and drove 70 runs across. “I know 
he would have done as well or better 
for us last season,” Lopez said. “He was 
hitting at a .333 clip when he broke his 
collarbone.” 

Despite the fact that he was out most 
of the season, Cunningham still led the 
Sox in two vital departments. First, he 
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Rookie of the Year, Pitcher Gary Peters 


had the best percentage in advancing men 
iY on base and, second, he also topped the 
club with a .427 “reach” percentage. 

The “reach” figure, as calculated by 
publicity men Howard Roberts and Don 
i Unferth, is based on the maximum num- 
ber of bases each runner could possibly 
_ have been advanced. For example, if a 
_ hitter comes up with the bases loaded, the 

maximum number of bases that can be 
advanced is six. If the hitter singles and 
_ each runner advances one base, his aver- 
sage would be .500. 
_— Cunningham, who usually batted sec- 
* ond, advanced runners a total of 116 bases 
iF; out of a possible 415, which gave him the 
| -—« top mark on the club. 
} Aside from statistics, Cunningham was 
a the sparkplug of the team, the “holler 
guy” and team leader. This year he will 
be back and should make a difference in 
the entire club’s performance. He alone 
might be able to slash off that 10-game 
advantage the Yankees had. 
PETE WARD 

7 The other performer Lopez is counting 
to put some kick in the Sox attack is 
Ward, whom the White Sox acquired 
ast winter in the Louis Aparicio — Al 
ith deal with Baltimore, 
White Sox went fishing for a hit- 
d sacker and landed a whopper 
ey got young Ward along with 
» Ron Hansen, Dave Nicholson 
cher Hoyt Wilhelm. 
‘Ward to improve con- 
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Fritz Ackley fires strike. 


siderably this coming season, especially in 
the power department. He can provide the 
long ball the club has been seeking for 
sO many years. 

Peter is far from a flawless fielder at 
the hot corner, but his bat sizzles when 
he strokes it, and the Sox chief believes 
the added experience he had last season 
prepared Ward for a banner 1964 season. 

Ward was the club leader in eight 
offensive departments and tied in two 
others. He paced the club in games played 
(157), at-bats (600), runs (80), hits 
(177), average (.295), runs batted in 
(84), doubles (34) and total bases (298). 
He also tied for the lead in triples (6) 
and home runs (22). In addition, he was 
runner-up to Peters for the Rookie of the 
Year award; thus giving the Sox a unique 
one-two. “soph” punch. 

If Ward and Cunningham click as ex- 
pected, Lopez is confident that the rest 
of the team will respond accordingly and 
the White Sox will be able to give the 
Yankees a real down-to-the-wire battle for 
the flag. 

With Hansen at short and Nellie Fox 
at second, the Senor’s infield is one of the 


’ best in the league. The outfield is not only 


young but also experienced with Floyd 
Robinson, Mike Hershberger, Jim Landis 
and Nicholson ready for heavy duty. 
NICHOLSON 
Both Lopez and general manager Ed 
Short believe Nicholson, the club’s muscle 
man, can develop into a dependable slug- 
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Pitcher Juan Pizarro 


Pitcher Ray Herbert 


ger. He has the power. Dave hit 22 home 
runs last season. But he also set a record 
in reverse when he led both leagues with 
175 strikeouts. 

Ordinarily, a batter who fans so fre- 
quently would be sent out to pasture. But 
there is so much power in Dave’s big body 4 
that Lopez is going to string along with 
him, hoping that he’ll learn how to con- 
nect consistently. 

“He has the potential to do for us what 
fellows like Mickey Mantle and Roger 
Maris do for the Yankees,” Lopez says. 
“Dave can become one of the game’s great 
sluggers if we can correct the flaws in his 
swing.” 

If the White Sox faculty can get Nichol- 
son on the strike zone their chances of 
going all the way will be mighty good. 
They have the pitching and defense, and 
with one-two punch of Ward-Nicholson x 
they’d definitely have the power they = 
need. 

The only position that concerns Lopez 
deeply is the catching department. How- 
ever, he believes he can convert his two 
young receivers, Camilo Carreon and J. C. 
Martin, into dependable catchers. 

So, overall, the White Sox appear to 
be the best bet to dethrone the Yankees 
in 1964. Potentially, they have the horses, 
as the saying goes, and with a little luck, 
Lopez may find himself back in the World 
Series. And if he does, then the American 
League will find itself back in business. 
Heaven knows, it needs it. i 
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One Of The Game’s Finest Catchers Takes On 
A New Task And, Though Long Considered A 
Clown, Experts Feel He'll Win As Always. 


HE NAMING of Yogi Berra as 

manager of the New York Yankees 
surprised a great many people. Most of 
the surprised ones were “outsiders,” base- 
ball fans who for years had been led to 
believe that Yogi was a good-natured but 
semi-illiterate clown, sort of a Mortimer 
Snerd in shinguards. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

The “insiders,” Yogi’s teammates, close 
friends and writers who have traveled 
and lived with this fabulous guy, know 
differently. So do other knowledgeable 
baseball observers. They see Yogi Berra 
for what he really is . . . a sound, solid 
citizen, who is dedicated to the game of 
baseball. They realize that behind the 
easy-going, carefree facade there is an in- 
telligent, often shrewd man with a keen, 
active mind. Above all, however, they 
know Yogi as a warm and wonderful 
human being, a man of character and 
class, 

Joe Garagiola, Yogi’s closest friend, and 
a pal from their boyhood days in the Hill 
section of St. Louis, describes Yogi best. 
“This is a guy,” Garagiola says, “who 
could have been a success at anything in 
which he was interested . . . Hell, he 
could have been a nuclear physicist — if 
he liked that kind of living.” 

Don’t laugh! There’s a good deal of 
truth there. 

Obviously Yogi, with his skimpy edu- 
cational background, is not likely to 
debate research techniques with Dr. Jonas 
Salk, nor is he apt to discuss the theory 
of rocket propulsion with Werner Von 
Braun. But that is only because such 
matters failed to interest Yogi; therefore, 
he carefully avoided exposure to such 
topics, 

But make no mistake about it; anything 
Yogi liked, he could do. He loves to play 
cards, and he’s a whiz at it. Take gin 
rummy, for example. His mind works at 
it with lightning, and sometimes frighten- 


ing, speed. The scoring in gin rummy, 
especially when you’re playing doubles, 
becomes a bit complicated, and it takes 
time to figure it out, even on paper. But 
not for Yogi. He usually has the answer 
in his mind before the average player can 
compute it with paper and pencil. 

The same thing holds true in baseball. 
No one is more devoted to the game and 
few have a better grasp of the intricacies 
of the game than Yogi. It’s probably a 
safe bet that Berra, the son of an Italian 
immigrant can’t spell intricacies, but then 
he doesn’t have to. He understands them, 
though, and that’s important. 

Back in 1949, in his third year with the 
club, the Yankees were involved in an 
extremely close race with the Boston Red 
Sox. In a game at the Yankee Stadium, 
Boston filled the bases. Al Zarilla rapped 
an apparent single into right field. Johnny 
Pesky, who was on third, hesitated to see 
if it would fall in. It did, but he’d waited 
too long. The throw home had him, The 
players on the Yankee bench, momen- 
tarily confused by the hit, yelled for Yogi 
to tag Pesky. But Yogi just stuck one foot 
on the plate, took the peg calmly and 
stepped off with hardly a glance at Pesky. 
It was a sheepish bunch of Yankees who 
greeted Yogi in the dugout when the 
inning was over. There were 70,000 per- 
sons in the Stadium, plus 50 ball players 
and four umpires. But all had forgotten 
the “force” was on. All, but one, that is. 
Only Yogi knew what it was all about. 

In 1951, Yogi completed a double play 
at the plate, tagging both the batter, who 
had bunted at his feet, and the runner 
who had come in on the attempted — 
squeeze play from third. Back in the dug- 
out, his teammates complimented him, 
for it was an unusual performance by a 
catcher. Yogi was unimpressed. “Hell, I 
just tagged everybody I could,” he said 
with a shrug. 

During his active years, there wasn’t a 
smarter catcher in the big leagues. Three 
times he was named the Most Valuable 
Player in his league and 15 times he was 
selected to the All-Star team. But no less 
a personage than Joe DiMaggio maintains 
Yogi would have been valuable to the 
Yankees even if he had never won any 
of the game’s top awards. ~ 

“Yogi’s value behind the plate was 
more than just catching,” says Joe. “It 
was field leadership, the kind that ties a 


team together, keeps the pitchers on top cs 


of the batters and paves the way for vic 


tory, If only for this contribution, Yogi 37. 


would have played a great see the 


THE BACK-BERRA CLUB INCLUDES BASEBALL’S BIGGEST NAMES . a STENGEL, LOPEZ, 
RICHARDS, DI MAGGIO . . . BUT MOST IMPORTANT, MANTLE 


THE BIG THREE, Mickey Mantle, Whitey Ford and Yogi after clinching pennant in 1956. 


Yankee triumphs. But when you add up 
all the others, you’ve got to say he was 
the heart and guts of the ball club.” 

Like DiMaggio, Berra was the Yankee 
team leader, although he is not like Joe 
in temperament or manner. In the club- 
house, DiMaggio would fix a transgressor 
with such a steely eye that the culprit 
would not dare look at him. Joe resented 
careless or incompetent play, feeling it 
was an affront both to him and the team 
And he made his feelings known, silently 
but effectively. Well, Yogi does not glare 
at anybody, but he plays like Joe D.— 
to win — and his teammates get the 
message. 

Winning is the only thing that counts 
with Berra, Nothing else matters. When 
Roger Maris first drew prominence as a 
threat to Babe Ruth’s home run record, 
a writer said to Yogi that it was tough 
luck that Roger hadn’t gotten a home run 
that was foul by about a foot. 

Berra looked astonished. “Roger won 
-the game,” he said. And he was right. 
Maris had — with a single. To Yogi, that 
was more important than any record. 

THE PERFECT GAME 

When Don Larsen pitched his perfect 
game in the 1956 World Series against 
the Dodgers, he was surrounded by hun- 
dreds of reporters, who literally asked him 
thousands of questions. Berra, in his shy 
and unpretentious way, ducked questions 
pertaining to how big a part he had 
played in the greatest game ever pitched 
- in a World Series so as not to take. any 
of the spotlight away from the pitcher. 
A teammate, however, gave his word on 
Yogi’s contribution. 

“If Larsen pitched the perfect game, 
then you’ve got to say that Berra called 
a perfect game. There’s no question about 
it .. . Yogi’s calls were 100 percent per- 
fect. He directed the pitcher, he ran the 
38 game. He kidded the Brooklyn hitters, he 
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manipulated the Yankee infielders and he 
even assisted Babe Pinelli, the plate um- 
pire, with a call or two, Yogi had a 
perfect book on the Dodger hitters and 
that was the key to Larsen’s feat.” 

Larsen credited Berra with an assist for 
his perfect pitching. “I got fine help from 
Yogi,” he told reporters. “Did I shake him 
off? Yes, twice. And each time the batter 
hit the ball hard.” 

It is doubtful if any player was closer 
to Casey Stengel’s heart than Berra, who 
caught 12 years under Casey. “When I 
got him Berra was too green to run the 
team,” Casey recalled. “But in four, five 
years he ran the meetings in the club- 
house. I neyer questioned him on the 
strategy; I asked him, 

“When Berra got ready to run the club 
I never had to give a sign from the bench. 
In a tough spot he would never call for 
my signal. He would ftnd a way and I 
was sure he would. 

“You know how Mr. Berra got that 
way? Some of the men like to go back 
and change shirts and have a sandwich 
or smoke when the other team is batting. 
But Berra would watch all the hitters on 
the other side, including the substitutes. 
There is nothing in the game he hasn’t 
studied.” 

Casey added: “He watches all the sports 
and knows all about ‘em. If he saw some 
roller skating, he would watch it and 
pretty soon he would know what makes 
‘em roll,” ° 

Whitey Ford, who has been pitching 
to Berra for as long as he has been with 
the Yankees, calls Berra the smartest 
catcher he has ever worked with. “He 
knows all the hitters in the league better 
than anybody else,” says Whitey. “He 
knows all their weaknesses and all their 
strong points, He not only knows them 
better than any other catcher but better 
than any other pitcher, including me. 


YOGI moved up to player-coach in 1963. 


That’s why I always took his signs with- 
out ever shaking him off.” 

Berra not only has been popular with 
his teammates but with other ballplayers, 
as well. They used to rib: him outrageous- 
ly in his early days and some still do, but, 
he has never seemed to mind it. He’s a 
born showman. Like Dizzy Dean and 
Casey Stengel, he is willing to be regarded 
as a very funny fellow. As a result, he 
remains in the public’s mind long after 
other players are forgotten. 

“Wherever I go people are always ask- 
ing me about Yogi,” says Mickey Mantle. 
“Down in Dallas, where I make my home, 
I guess more people would rather meet 
Yogi than any other ballplayer. He’s their 
favorite Yankee. 

“I enjoy ‘kidding Yogi whenever I get 
the chance. That’s because he has such 
a wonderful attitude and he doesn’t mind 
kidding a bit himself. But I get tired of 
hearing all those stories that try to make 
him sound stupid. He’s really quite a 
smart fellow. I’ll never forget the advice 
he gave me when I first joined the 
Yankees, Bill McGowan was umpiring 
then. ‘Listen,’ Yogi told me, ‘this Mc- 
Gowan likes to test rookies. He’ll call a 
real bad pitch a strike just to see what 
you’re going to do. Don’t do or say 
nothing.’ 

“Well, the first time I stepped in with 
McGowan behind the plate, he called a 
bad strike on me, I remembered what 
Yogi had said and looked straight ahead. 
And you know something? McGowan and 
I got along fine. He always liked me.” 

The other half of baseball’s M & M 
team, Roger Maris, is also high on Yogi. 

“Yogi always knows what goes on in a 
game,” observes Maris. “All the players 
on the club have a lot of respect for him. 
I know all the pitchers liked to have him __ 
behind the plate when they were pitch- 
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A COMPETITOR all the way, Yogi usually used head-first slide. Here, he switched tactics to score against Senators in 1962. 39 
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How will Berra fare as a manager? 
Responsible baseball people believe he’ll 
do just fine. One of Yogi’s biggest boosters 
is Ralph Houk, whom Berra has suc- 
ceeded. “I see no reason why Yogi can’t 
be a good manager,” said the Major. “He 
knows the league, he’s been handling 
pitchers all his life and he’s certainly been 
handling umpires, He’s almost a blood 
relation of theirs. To know Yogi, you've 
got to like him. The last is very important 
to a manager.” 

Berra’s good-humored qualities should 
not prove much of a handicap, according 
to Stengel, who managed the Yankees 
to 10 pennants in 12 years, from 1949 
through 1960. “I just hope nobody tries 
to run over Mr. Berra,” said Casey, 
“They'll learn quick enough he’s not the 
softie they’ve been led to believe. While 
I never saw him belt anyone, I never saw 
anybody run over him, either. You 
wouldn’t say he’s exactly lady-like when 
he blocks the plate, would you? I guess 
Mr. Berra can be plenty tough when he 
has to.” 

What would be Berra’s strong point 
as a manager? 

“I’d have to say handling pitchers,” the 
Mets’ aged leader replied. “He seems to 
have a sixth sense about pitchers. He’s 
made a study of them, and of the hitters, 
too, because a catcher’s gotta know as 
much about gne as the other. And don’t 
forget handling pitchers is a very impor- 
tant part of a manager’s job. I used to 
refer to him as my assistant manager when 
he caught for me. I respected his judg- 
ment on pitchers. If I had any misgivings 
about a pitcher I’d question Mr. Berra. 
Most of the time, I’d go by what he said.” 
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CASEY plays catch on mound while weighing advice from “Mr. Berra.” 


A TIME TO BE BOSS 

As for the future, Yogi’s major prob- 
lem, in the beginning at least, will be the 
disciplining of men he has grown up with. 

In his first press conference, Yogi indi- 
cated he didn’t expect that to be a problem 
at all, “Maybe I am a softie,” he remarked, 
“but there’s gotta be a time when a guy 
has to put his foot down.” Then he added 
with typical Berra bluntness; “If you’re 

* not the boss, you don’t count.” 

Anyone inclined to think Yogi will 
serve as a figurehead manager with Ralph 
Houk pulling the strings from his lofty 
perch in the general manager’s office, has 
got another think coming. 

“I’ve been thinkin’ of managing for 
a long time,” confided Berra, “but not just 
any old place. I made up my mind a long 
time ago I wasn’t goin’ to jump at any 
offer. I didn’t want anybody to come to 
me without giving me the whole story. If 
I accepted any managing job, I had to 
have things understood. I didn’t want 
anyone giving me the starting lineup — 
and things like that, You know what I 
mean. I’ve also got to have some 

good players, .too. In other sone ok 
wouldn’t take a manager’s job without 
40 talking it over good — real good.” THE BEST bad-ball hitter in baseball, Yogi was consistent and packed power. 


LUCKY MAN 

Phil Rizzuto, former star shortstop of 
the Yankees and now a partner with Yogi 
in a bowling center in Clifton, N.J., 
thinks Yogi is the ideal man for the 
Yankee managing job. 

“I don’t think there are too many guys 
who could step into the spot Yogi’s in,” 
said Phil. “He’s taking over for Houk, 
who won three pennants and two world 


series in three years. 
“A lot of people are under the im- 


pression the Yankees have got to win and 
there may be some criticism if they get 
off to a slow start. Yogi knows this but 
he isn’t worried. He regards this as a 
challenge and he was always a great clutch 
hitter. He’s got the respect of all the 
‘players, which might seem unusual ‘ be- 
cause they are always playing tricks on 
him, But they wouldn’t have done that 
if they didn’t like him. 

“No one knows more baseball than 
Yogi. After a game, he would always go 
over every move, saying what he would 
or would not have done. It always made 
sense. He knows the game inside out. He 
certainly knew pitchers. He could tell 
immediately whether they were losing 
their stuff. Besides, this is the luckiest guy 
you have ever met, Whatever he does, will 
come out okay. It always has.” 

Another in the long parade of Berra 
well-wishers is Hank Greenberg, whose 
bat won him a spot in the Hall of Fame, 
and ,whose brain made him one of base- 
ball’s top executives. “Yogi should make 
a terrific manager,” said Hank, the for- 
mer general manager of the Cleveland 
Indians. “He has so much going for him. 
He is far more intelligent than anyone 
tealizes. He has good baseball instincts. 
And more important in this day of super- 
sensitive stars, Yogi has the gift of get- 
ting along with men. It is not just chance 
that finds so many catchers as good 
managers, Their responsibilities. their con- 
stant exposure to the shifting fortunes of 
the game, well qualify them. Yogi reminds 
me of Steve O’Neil, another ex-catcher, 
who was able to develop pitchers and 
who became a first class pilot.” 

Chicago White Sox manager Al Lopez, 
another catcher, has long been predicting 
that Yogi would make a first class mana- 
ger. “He never told me what he had in 
mind, ‘whether he wanted to retire and 
run his bowling alley, or start a-business, 
or just play golf, but I should have 
known,” said Al. “He has baseball in his 
blood. He’s a dedicated man. He will 
manage not only well but superbly.” 

Paul Richards, another ex-catcher and 
now general manager at Houston, insists, 
“Berra will make a fine manager. Why 
not? He is deadly serious, even though 
he gives the impression of kidding 
around. He is smart. This stood out clear- 
ly when he was playing; he was one of 
the most dangerous late-inning hitters in 
baseball. When it got to the seventh inn- 


BACK in 1962, Yogi contemplated managing career. It came sooner than expected. 


ing we didn‘t know how to pitch to him. 
Why can’t a fellow like that manage?” 

A veteran baseball writer who has 
never been able to bring himself to dis- 
associate the Berra of today from the 
gawky, funny-looking, inarticulate and 
fumbling rookie who arrived, scared and 
hesitant, to his first Yankee camp 17 years 
ago, asked Mickey Mantle the big ques- 
tion. 

“Do you think Yogi will have the re- 
spect of the players?” 

“He’ll have my respect,” answered Mick 
promptly. “I’ll do anything he tells me.” 


DODGERS didn’t count on error by Yanks’ 
Joe Pepitone, but knew what to do when 
it happened. Jim Gilliam rounded first and 
kept right on going to third hase. 
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HOW THE DODGERS BLANKED THE YANKEES 


By David Lannik 


Revealed Here For The First Time Is The Dodgers’ Secret 
World Series Weapon — Al Campanis’ Scouting Report 
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Mantle—two-way threat Blanchard—overshift Tresh—fast-ball hitter Pepitone—feed him curves Richardson—keep it low 
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T WAS the third inning of the third 
game of the 1963 World Series between 
the New York Yankees and Los Angeles 
Dodgers. Tony Kubek, the Yankee’s lead- 
off hitter, had reached first on Maury 
Wills’ error at shortstop. He represented 
the tying run as Bobby Richardson, a fine 
_ hit-and-run man, stepped in to face right- 
hander Don Drysdale. The Dodgers had 
drawn first blood, scratching out a run 
off young Jim Bouton in the first inning 
on a walk, a wild pitch and Tommy 
Davis’s infield single. 
The count on Richardson was one ball 
and no strikes when Drysdale, suddenly 


whirled and fired to Bill Skowron at first 
base. Kubek, only a foot or two from 
first base, was caught flat-footed. He stood 
there, for a fraction of a second, virtually 
frozen, before leaping away from the bag 
to evade the tag. He did so, but then was 
a dead duck in the ensuing rundown. 

The pickoff was no accident. It had 
been planned in advance. Drysdale was 
following orders. The Dodgers won the 
game 1-0... 

It was the seventh inning of the fourth 
game. The score was tied at 1-1. Jim 
Gilliam, leading off against Whitey Ford, 
hit a hard grounder to third. Clete Boyer 


MICKEY Mantle is picture of disgust after fanning for second 
out in ninth inning of last game. Koufax threw him a curve. 
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made a fine stop and perfect throw, but 
Gilliam reached first safely when Joe 
Pepitone, momentarily blinded by the 
white-shirted background, allowed the 
ball to go through him and roll to the 
field boxes behind first base. As the first 
baseman gave chase, Gilliam rounded 
second and, without even looking back 
over his shoulder, a normal procedure, 
continued to third. He reached that base 
safely, sliding in under Pepitone’s hurried 
and high, arching throw across the 
diamond. 
Gilliam’s 


second was no 


unhesitating turn around 
accident. It had been 


planned in advance. Jim was following 
orders, and it led to a 2-1 Dodger victory 
as Willie Davis, the next batter, drove him 
in with a sacrifice fly to deep center. 

It was the ninth inning of the fourth 
and final game. The Dodgers were still 
holding on to a precarious 2-1 lead when 
Bobby Richardson greeted Sandy Koufax 
with his second hit of the game, a single. 
That put the tying run on first base with 
nobody out. 

Tommy Tresh, who had vowed that 
Koufax would never duplicate his fantas- 
tic first game feat of 15 strikeouts, was 
Be next hitter. The switch-hitting star, 


HAVING detected Yanks’ hit-and-run sign, 


Dodgers were ready when Tony 


Kubek prepared 


to break in third game. Tony was caught off base and run down by Skowron and Wills. 


batting right-handed against the left- 
handed slants of Koufax, was called out 
on strikes, sheepishly watching a curve 
ball dip over the outside corner for the 
third strike. 

Mickey Mantle was the next hitter. It 
was a home run by this switch-hitting 
slugger that had tied the score at 1-1 in 
the seventh. But Mickey, too, looked at 
a third strike, another curve ball, almost 
identical to the one that had so complete- 
ly fooled Tresh. 

These two strikeouts, the most im- 
portant of the Series for Koufax, were 
no accidents. They had been planned in 
advance, Koufax. was following instruc- 
tions. The crisis over, Sandy induced the 
next two batters, Elston Howard and 
Hector Lopez, to hit routine grounders, 
although Howard was safe on an error. 


In the third game, with the Dodgers , 


struggling to protect a 1-0 lead, Johnny 
Blanchard opened the Yankees’ fifth with 
a sharp grounder to the right of second 
base. Under normal circumstances, it 
would have been a base hit but shortstop 
Maury Wills, stationed on the right side 
of the bag, easily threw Blanchard out. 

This was no accident. It had been 
planned in advance. Wills was following 
orders, 

Clete Boyer, Yankee third baseman, 


WORKING INDEPENDENTLY, - 


CAMPANIS AND HIS AIDES 
FILED SEPARATE BUT 
STRIKINGLY SIMILAR REPORTS 


was able to get only one hit in 13 at bats. 
He struck out six times. 

This was no accident. It had been 
planned in advance. The pitchers were 
following instructions, 

Elston Howard, the right-handed hit- 
ting Yankee catcher, hit only one ball to 
left field in the four games. 

This too was no accident. Again the 
pitchers were following instructions, Their 
pitches had been planned in advance, 

So were many other Dodger moves 
throughout their stunning four-game 
sweep of the Yankees. The record books 
will show that the Dodgers triumphed 
because of superb pitching by Johnny 
Podres, Drysdale and Koufax; airtight 
fielding by Dick Tracewski, Wills and 
Gilliam, and timely hitting by Frank 
Howard, Willie and Tommy Davis, John 
Roseboro and Skowron. But it was more 
than that. The Dedgers’ sweep came as 
a result of a perfect book —actually 19 
pages of loose-leaf paper —compiled by 
three top scouts. 


’ continued on page68 45 
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WARREN SPAHN: 


By Joe Reichler 


ri Miss Musial 


Here, In A Candid Interview With One Of Baseball’s Top Writers, The 
Amazing Milwaukee Pitcher Discusses Stan The Man. 


HEN Branch Rickey was major 

domo of the Dodgers he had an 
affinity for the bizarre. One contribution 
the Mahatma made was his wondrous 
baseball factory at Vero Beach, Florida. 
Among the many marvels were machines 
that pitched. and others that retrieved 
batted balls, 

“Next year,” said the flippant Fresco 
Thompson, a vice president, “we plan to 
install mechanical hitters. Then we'll be 
able to eliminate the ballplayers.” 

Several types of pitching machines 
were used. Some were made like cannons 
and they could throw curves, sliders and 
screw balls. But there was one particular 
device that Dodger players stared at in 
fascination. It flung the ball with a me- 
chanical arm, a big sweeping overhand 
motion that delivered strikes only. 

The Dodgers called it “The Warren 
Spahn.” 

That was 16 years ago. The original 
‘machine fell apart and was discarded 
long ago. But Warren Spahn, the flesh- 
and-blood prototype of the Rickey gadget, 


. A “is still firing the bail to the plate with 


_ that big, beautiful, sweeping overhand 
motion. And he is still firing strikes. 

At a period of life when most athletes 
have either grown old or lame, the 43- 
year-old wizard of the mound not only 
is still looked upon as the ace of the 
Milwaukee Braves’ staff, but a good bet 
to turn in another 20-plus victory season 
in 1964. This durable southpaw with the 
fantastically rubber arm simply has got 
to be baseball’s greatest phenomenon .. . 
a marvel of the age. All things considered 

. the lively ball, pulled-in fences, thin- 
handled bats, increasing reliance on relief 
pitchers . . . Spahn’s incredible feats over 
a long period of time must stamp him as 
the 8reatest left-hander, if not the greatest 
itcher, left or right-handed, of all time. 


retreating hairline, big nose and long, 
narrow jaw capped the most remarkable 
of his 174 seasons in the major leagues 
by shutting out the Chicago Cubs on four 
hits on the last day of the 1963 season 
for his 350th victory. He thus wound up 
with a 23-7 record, matching his career 
high, set 10 years earlier. His earned 
run average was a spectacular 2.56, trim- 
ming his lifetime figure two points to 2.97. 

And that was not all. Spahn, who will 
be 43 in April, extended to nine seasons 
his record for most times leading the Na- 
tional League in complete games and to 
17 seasons his major league mark for 
most consecutive seasons striking out 100 
or more batters. He had 22 complete 
games and 102 strikeouts. Earlier in the 
1963 season Spahn had broken Rube 
Waddell’s major league record for strike- 


outs by a left-hander, a figure he raised 
to 2,415 by the season’s end. He also 
joined Cy Young and Walter Johnson 
as the only pitchers to win 20 or more 
games for 13 or more seasons. His seven 
shutouts boosted to 62 his league record 
for shutouts by a left-hander, and, at bat, 
his two home runs extended his league 
record in that department to 34. 

All this he did despite the fact he was 
with a second division club and that he 
missed five starts because of a sore elbow. 

AFTER 373 COMES 400 

Spahn’s next goal is the National 
League record of 373 victories, shared by 
Christy Mathewson and Grover Cleve: 
land Alexander. He can equal that mark 
with another 23-game winning season in 
1964, Beyond that is the 400-victory total, 
a goal which has been reached by only 


MUSIAL VERSUS SPAHN 


YEAR Games AtBat Runs Hits 
1946 4 7 1 2 
1947 8 26 5 7 
1948 8 22 7 12 
1949 7 25 4 6 
1950 6 18 3 5 
1951 4 10 1 3 
1952 9 29 3 10 
1953 10 30 5 8 
1954 8 27 9 12 
1955 7 25 2 8 
1956 6 18 2 2 
1957 6 17 3 8 
1958 5 16 3 6 
1959 2 6 0 1 
1960 8 23 5 6 
1961 3 8 0 1 
1962 2 7 0 1 
1963 3 8 2 3 
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two pitchers in major league history, Cy 
Young (511) and Walter Johnson (416). 

This ageless phenomenon has no inten- 
tion of slowing down next season. In a 
candid, revealing, lengthy interview with 
this writer, baseball’s premier pitcher 
said: 

“[’ve established myself as a guy who 
wins 20 every year and I can see no 
reason why I shouldn’t win 20 again next 
year. My arm feels good, my legs are 
still strong and I think I am in excellent 
condition, both physically and mentally. 
I experienced a little elbow trouble in 
mid-season of 1963 but at the end the 
arm felt fine again. I am happy with the 
thought that I can go to spring training 
in 1964 without worrying a bit about 
any physical injuries or handicaps. 

“J plan to go into the new season 
with the same old feeling .. . that I must 
win a regular starting job all over again. 
I don’t intend to ask for any special 
treatment. I cannot, and must not, fall 
back on my age or reputation to com- 
mand preferential treatment, respect or 
favors of any kind. I have to deliver, the 
same as any other pitcher on the staff. 
I’m competing in a business against 
younger arms and legs and I not only 
have to do all the things they do but 


do them better. 
“I can’t admit that I’m old. Everybody 


says baseball is a young man’s game, and 
if I am old then what am I doing in it? 
Old or young, I can’t make any conces- 
sions. If I concede one little thing, I may 
find myself conceding another, then an- 
other, and, before I know it, I'll have 
become run-of-the-mill. 

“The record books show I’m 43, but 
I refuse to believe it, I feel and think 
young. I know I can still do the job, 
and, because I don’t think there’s any- 
thing that should prevent me from win- 
ning 20 again, I’m looking forward to 
the new year with anticipation. 

“In one way, however, the 1964 base- 
ball season will be different from all the 
others I’ve spent in the big leagues. 
That’s because my off-the-field friend 
and on-the-field enemy, Stan Musial, will 
no longer be there. What a pity. What 
a pity for baseball, I mean. Although 
he was the toughest hitter for me to get 
out, Pll miss him. Something fine and 
good is taken out of the game when men 
of Musial’s caliber leave. He enriched 
the game not only because of his incom- 
parable skill but because of his conduct 
on and off the field. 

IT WON’T BE THE SAME 

“No, it won’t be the same going to St. 
Louis and not seeing old No. 6 around. 
Musial represented the Cardinals to me. 
Because of him, I always concentrated a 
little bit harder on the hitters who pre- 
ceded him in the lineup. I hoped there’d 
be two out and nobody on base when I 
got to Musial. 

“As old as he was, Musial was still the 
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FLANKED by Hall of Fame hurlers, Spahn (350 wins) is a cinch to join them. 
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YOUNG Stan back in 1943, 


RESPECT IS SHOWN IN 
STRANGE WAYS, LIKE AN 
INTENTIONAL WALK 
WITH THE BASES 


LOADED. 
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hardest man in the league to fool. What 
‘Stash’ could do with a bat was down- 
right amazing, Until the end he wasn’t 
bothered by a fast ball pitcher. He was 
still strong enough and quick enough to 
knock any ball in the strike zone out of 
the park. In his very last game—and he 
played in over 3,000 of ’em—Stan got two 
hits. The papers made a big thing out of 
the fact that he bowed out the same 
way he broke in—with two hits. Well, I 
know, too, how he bowed out against 
me and how I broke in against him. You 
guessed it. He slammed a double off me 
the first time I faced him and he hit me 
for a double the last time I pitched 
against him. Well, at least he was con- 
sistent. 

“At that, I consider myself very lucky 
in my hand-to-hand conflicts with this 
greatest of all hitters. In the 18 seasons 
that we faced each other, he had an over- 
all batting average of ‘only’ .314 against 
my pitching. That’s not too bad con- 
sidering his .333 batting average against 
everybody else. For my sake, let’s not 
stress too much the point that Musial is a 
left-handed hitter and that as a south- 
paw, I should have had a natural ad- 
vantage over him, 

“A study (by Joe Reichler) of. all the 
games I worked against Musial showed 
that Stan tagged me for 101 base hits. 
Fourteen of those hits were home runs. 
That’s a lot of base hits, of course, but 
I never brooded when Stan got a hit off 
me. I didn’t like it, but I didn’t lose any 
sleep over it because I figured in the long 
run he was bound to get his share of hits 
off me. I knew the time for me to worry 
was when some .250 hitter would knock 
my cap off with a line drive. But not 
Musial. He was by far the best. 

“Until I was reminded of it, I some- 


SPAHN, just up from minors in 1942 


how couldn’t recall the first time 1 pitched 
against Stan Musial, It was on June 17, 
1946. I had been back from overseas 
about a month. I was no longer a kid 
wet behind the ears, but I was new in the 
big leagues. I had a ‘cup of coffee’ back 
in 1942, just before I went into service 
but this was actually my first real shot 
in the majors. 

“The Braves were playing St. Louis in 
Boston and were getting shellacked. At 
the end of five innings, the score was 
something like 8-2. Ernie White started 
for us and the Cardinals got him out of 
there with five runs in the first inning. 
Billy Southworth, our manager, had 
three other pitchers in there before ke 
called on me, It was my first big league 
appearance other than the few mop-up 
jobs I made back in 42. 

“I honestly don’t remember the first 
batter I faced. I know he wasn’t Musial 
because Stan cracked a double off me 
in the next inning. That led to the only 
run I gave up in four innings. I managed 
to get him out in the ninth inning and I 
considered myself lucky because until then 
all he had was a home run, double and 
two singles in four times at bat. 

LAST MEETING 

“TIl never forget our last meeting. 
That came on the night of September 13, 
1963 in St. Louis. I had two out with no- 
body on base and one strike on Musial, 
Then I made what I thought was a per- 
fect pitch to Stan. It was a fast ball, 
knee high and on the outside. Stan belted 
it over Eddie Mathews’ head in left field 
for a double. Kenny Boyer followed with 
a home run. I was out of there in the 
next inning. 

“Tl show you how much respect I had 
for Musial as a hitter. He was the only 
hitter I ever intentionally walked with 
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STAN follows through on home run blast. 


WARREN SPAHN: BEST 42-YEAR-OLD IN HISTORY 


Wondrous Warren Spahn is the only pitcher in the history of modern baseball 
to win 20 or more games at age 42. The Braves’ mound wizard, who will reach his 
43rd birthday next April, won 23 and lost only seven last year. The pitcher who came 
closest to Spahn’s feat was the immortal Cy Young who won 19 while losing 15 for 
Cleveland in 1909 at age 42. 

Here are the won and lost records of the pitchers who were still active in the 
major leagues at age 42: 


Pitcher and Club Year Won Lost 


Warren Spahn, Milwaukee 1963 23 7 
Cy Young, Cleveland 1909 19 15 
Jack Quinn, Philadelphia (AL) 1927 15 10 
Ted Lyons, Chicago (AL) 1942 14 6 
Grover Alexander, St. Louis (NL) 1929 9 8 
Charlie Root, Chicago (NL) 1941 8 7 
Sam Jones, Chicago (AL) 1934 8 12 
Urban Faber, Chicago (AL) 1933 8 13 
Early Wynn, Chicago (AL) 1962 7 15 
Dazzy Vance, St. Louis 1933 6 2 
Eppa Rixey, Cincinnati 1933 6 3 
Bahe Adams, Pittsburgh 1925 6 5 
Dolph Luque, New York’ 1932 6 7 
Eddie Plank, St. Louis (AL) 1917 5 6 
Fred Fitzsimmons, Brooklyn 1943 3 4 
Red Ruffing, Chicago (AL) 1947 3 5 
Dutch Leonard, Chicago (NL) 1952 2 2 
Clarence Mitchell, New York (NL) 1930 2 3 
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AYING at last, Stan hangs 


up his yr the final time 


the bases loaded. We had a 2-0 lead in the 
last inning. The Cards had the bases 
loaded, two out and Musial batting. The 
count went to 3 and 2. I wasn’t going 
to give him anything good. The next pitch 
was well outside, and he walked, forcing 
in a run. We won the game, 2-1. If I’d 
given Musial a good pitch we’d probably 
have lost. That’s the respect I had for 
Musial. 

“How do you fool a hitter like Stan 
Musial? You couldn’t fire the ball past 
him, even in his last year. Your best bet 
was to try to upset his timing with a 
variety of breaking stuff and changeups. 
The worst mistake a pitcher could make 
against Stan was to keep throwing fast 
balls without changing speeds. Once 
Musial timed your fast ball the lives of 
your infielders were in jeopardy. 

“You know what made Musial so much 
better than the rest? Desire and concen- 
tration. He never ceased to amaze me. I 
never saw anyone with greater determi- 
nation. I pitched against Musial a long, 
long time and I have yet to discover a 
weakness in his batting style. He had the 
most unorthodox stance I ever saw but I 
can’t recall one instance when he hit the 
ball without getting the fat part of the 
bat on it. I must have faced him nearly 
400 times and I never gave him the same 
pitch twice in succession. I didn’t dare, 
Yet he seemed to know what kind of 
pitch I was going to give him even be- 
fore I was winding up. 

“Yes, there is only one ‘Stan the Man’ 
and there will never be another like him. 
Ill miss him terribly but so will every- 
one else . . . the players, the owners, the 
writers, the fans. As I said before, it 
won't be the same not seeing ‘old No. 6’ 
in uniform but I’m glad he’s going to re- 
main in the game in an official capacity 
with the Cardinals. Baseball can’t afford 
to lose him, 

“How much longer will I be around? 
Who knows? I never dreamed I’d be 
around this long. But as long as I’ve 
made it this far, I’m going to try to hang 
around several years more. Honestly, I 
haven’t given a thought to retirement. 

“It would be nice to get those 400 vic- 
tories. Fifty more victories may seem like 
a lot for a man my age to get. Some 
people think it’s impossible. Well, I aim 
to find-out. Why not strive for something 
that appears unattainable? I never 
thought I’d win 300 and yet now I’ve 
got 350. At this stage there’s no sense 
aiming at 375, It’s like the guy who had 
done the mile in four minutes. Why put 
his new goal at 3:59? Why not 3:57? 
Then maybe he'll do the mile in 3:58. 

“Besides, I believe in democracy. I 
think we're living in a world where a 
fellow can reach anything if he tries 
hard enough. As long as you are per- 
mitted to control your own actions, I feel 
there’s no limit on what a person can do. 
I may be wrong, but I'll tell you one 
thing, ’ll find that limit.” 
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VIP's to Alston are wife and grandchildren. 


LONG A STAND-UP GUY, EVEN ALSTON 


VAG ALTER ALSTON, Manager of 
the Year and the only man who 
ever led a team to a sweep of the majestic 
Yankees in the World Series, is in the 
driver’s seat. It took the strong, silent 
man 10 years to reach his place of emi- 
nence. And it is not too far from the truth 
to say that he’s in the driver’s seat be- 
cause of a trip on a bus. 

No, he didn’t drive the vehicle, although 
he did do that often enough in his long 
apprenticeship as a manager in the minors 
for 13 years. This was back on May 6 of 
last year, after the Dodgers had dropped 
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A FARM boy still, Smokey enjoys 


a game in Pittsburgh and fallen into 
seventh place. 

Lee Scott, the traveling secretary, had 
ordered a bus from a local company, for 
the trip from Forbes Field to the Pitts- 
burgh Airport, where the Dodgers were 
to take off for St, Louis. Usually, ball clubs 
get first class equipment (busses and 
planes) on charter deals, but somebody 
goofed and Scott found himself herding 
the team into a beat-up old jitney. 

The road from downtown Pittsburgh 
to the airport is hilly and demands some 
climbing, In places, it’s steep enough to 


hunting. 


with O'Malley. 


Alston signed one-year pact 


require foot-to-the-floor acceleration. Well, 
the old jitney was having trouble making 
those hills that night. There was 
grumbling and some of the players, al- 
ready irritated by defeat, took it out on 
Scott. 

It started out as kidding but when a 
brand new air-conditioned bus carrying 
the Pirates to the same airport for a flight 
to Chicago roared past the Dodger bus, 
the criticism became loud and savage. 
Scott was blameless—he had been the vic- 
tim of the bus company’s actions — but he 
still took a real hosing from the players. 

Alston suffered in silence for a while 
as the wrangling went on, Then, when 
he’d heard all he cared to, the “quiet 
man” exploded. He ordered the driver 
to pull over to the side of the road. 

There was a sudden silence. 

“Can everybody in the back hear me?”, 
he roared. 

More silence, pin-drop thin. 

“Okay, I’ve heard enough of this noise 
about what kind of buses we use. Does 
anybody want to volunteer to check the 
bus we get in St. Louis?” 

There were no volunteers. 

“All right, I'll take the job,” the 
manager said coldly. “We're not going 
to ride in a better or worse bus than other 
clubs do, But if any one of you has any 
further criticism of the buses, you come 
to me and we'll step outside and discuss 
it among ourselves. And that goes for all!” 

The rest of the ride to the airport was 
made in silence as the jalopy wheezed to 
its destination. The next day in St. Louis, 
a modern, air-conditioned bus transported 
the Dodgers to Busch Stadium. They beat 
the Cardinals, 11-1. 

Alston’s message got through to the 
boys. They won 13 of their next 15 games 
and began the climb that took them to 
the top of the league . . . to stay. 

That was just one of many incidents 
in a stormy season in which Alston and 


NEEDED BACKING...HE GOT IT FROM BAVASsS] 


SMOKEY and Jackie Robinson laugh off disagreement in ’55. LEO DUROCHER took congratulations in '54; now takes orders. 


and a bald head. He doesn’t look like 
he’d be much in a scrap. But he stands 
6-2, weighs a lean, hard 210 pounds and 
even at the age of 52, is stronger than most 
of his ballplayers. 

ONE-MAN REBELLION 


WALTER ALSTON’S DECADE WITH THE DODGERS 
—A LOOK AT THE RECORD— 
Final Games Ahead 


Year Won Lost Pet. Standing —Or Behind _ Frank Howard, the 6-7, 250-pound out- 

1954 92 62 97 Second cn & fielder, tried a one-man rebellion in train- 

1955 98 35 641 First +13% ing camp at Vero Beach a couple of 

1956 93 61 604 First Sha springs ago. His “mutiny” was directed 

1957 84 70 945 Third aye at both Buzzie Bavasi, the executive vice 

1958 7 83 ped. Seventh rae president and general manager, and 

eh = eS en shes er Alston. Howard, who had received a 

1961 89 65 ‘578 Setond a bonus of $108,000 from the Dodgers after 

1962 102 63 618 Soca _ yee a brilliant athletic career at Ohio State, 

1963 99 63 él 1 First eae thought he was being mistreated and 

threatened to quit baseball. At the time, 

Totals 898 662 975 Alston was trying to make a first base- 

TFirst year in Los Angeles. man out of the lumbering green giant. 

*Won playoff from Milwaukee, two games to none. rege oe pete ig me af ra 

**Lost playoff to San Francisco, two games to one. thats manager, he (Walt) se) era 

Frank so as to refine his raw talents for 

WORLD SERIES RECORD big league use. Bavasi backed up Alston. 

Year Won Lost Opponent When Howard didn’t take a dressing 

1955 4 ar New York Yankees down too gracefully, Alston popped his 

1956 3 4 New York Yankees 2 = 

1959 4 2 Chicago White Sox I've never seen Smokey so mad,” assis- 
‘ 1963 4 0 New York Yankees tant general manager Arthur Patterson has 
: said. “I thought he was going to take that | 
‘ y Totals 15 9 : big buy behind one of the barracks 4 
} FINAL TABULATION (Dodgertown is a former naval air facili- 2 

5, Years Years In N. L. Pen- World oe peaks Sim io halt, “And ae 

j As Manager First Division nants Won Series Won ane an down and. bam 

an 10 9 4 3 down and became a real ballplayer. His 


28 homers led the team last year and he 
got the only two hits (one a home run) 
, off Whitey Ford as the Dodgers took the 


2-1 finale from the Yankees. 


the Dodgers had many ups and downs 
and continually had to fight off the spectre 
of their 1962 collapse and the “choke-up” 
tag hung on them. 

Walter Emmons (Smokey) Alston isn’t 
an aggressive, rip-snorting character. His 
nature is just the opposite, quiet, retiring, 
soft-spoken and patient. Even his nick- 
mame is a misnomer. He isn’t called 


Smokey because of a fiery disposition. He 
was a pitcher as a sandlot kid in his home 
town of Darrtown, Ohio (30 miles north- 
west of Cincinnati: near the Indiana 
border) and the other kids hung the 
name on him because of his fast ball. 
But, when aroused, he’s mean, and it 
is advisable to give him room. Alston has 
a receding chin, watery blue-gray eyes 


Alston has taken on the best of them 
as well as the biggest (Howard). While 
the Dodgers were coming north from 
Florida to Brooklyn in 1955, Walt played 
Don Hoak instead of Jackie Robinson at 
third base in Nashville, Tenn. Robbie, 
who never hid his feelings, complained 
about being benched. That is, he griped 
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ONE CAN almost see a dream fade on Walt’s 
face as Dodgers are knocked out in 1961. 


to other players. Alston heard about it 
and took Robinson apart, verbally, in 
front of the rest of the ball club. Jackie 
a real man, too, accepted the rebuke. 

One day in 1956, Alston ordered Don 
Newcombe to pitch batting practice. He 
didn’t think the big pitcher was in the 
best of shape or had been doing enough 
work. Newk, then a star, refused. Walt 
ordered him to take off his uniform and 
then docked him $400 in fines. 


a 


SMOKEY the hero, is greeted by fans in LA after Dodgers won first two Series games. 


During spring training in 1962, Alston 
got an idea that Sandy Koufax and Larry 
Sherry, two of the finest young pitchers 
under the sun, were playing “games” 
under the moon. The manager waited up 
for them and let them get back into their 
room at the Dodgertown barracks with- 
out being detected, or so they thought. 
Then, after they were in with the door 
closed, they giggled and congratulated 
themselves on breaking the curfew and 


+ 


getting away with it. 

Suddenly there was the sound of wood 
splintering. Alston had gone to the door 
and demanded that it be opened so he 
could see what the pair looked like after 
the night’s fun, They refused to open it 
and Alston beat the door down with his 
massive fists. 

The manager was so enraged that he 
broke his 1959 World Series ring while 
reducing the door to kindling wood. And, 


of course, Koufax and Sherry were fined 
for turning into “night people.” 

Of course, no manager can be success- 
ful by merely trying to lick everybody 
on his club. These are merely isolated 
incidents which demonstrate the strength 
and courage of the man. 

HOT SPOT 

Alston has shown it in other ways, too. 
He has survived the sticky problem of 
having such veteran ex-Dodger managers 


as Chuck Dressen and Leo Durocher as 
his coaches. He didn’t pick either. Walter 
O'Malley, the owner, decreed their hiring. 
Walter apparently likes to keep Alston 
on the hot spot...a condition which has 
existed for all of Walt’s 10 years at the 
helm. 

Durocher, incidentally, had to be put 
in his place by Walt a couple of times. 
In 1962, when the Dodgers had their 

continued on page 79 
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CARDINALS’ “iron man’ infield is anchored at first base by talented Bill White, here going high to snare wild throw. 


OR THE first time in 19 years, the 

St. Louis Cardinals will start a 
pennant race without Stan Musial. The 
natural conclusion to be drawn from this 
startling development is that the Cardi- 
nals are bound to feel the effect of Stan’s 
absence. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, those who 
direct the destiny of the team from the 
Mound City, are firmly convinced the 
Card’s chances of winning the National 
League championship this year are the 
brightest since 1946, the Redbirds’ last 
winning year, 

The Card brass doesn’t deny the team 
will miss the ringing bat of Musial but 


it is confident the other assets, such as 
the natural improvement of the fledging 
Birds, the solidification of the pitching 
and the experience gained in a gallant 
but unsuccessful challenge for the flag 
last year, should offset Stan’s absence. 
Manager Johnny Keane, the little man 
who did such a splendid job in steering 
the Cardinals into second place last year, 
is highly optimistic about the team’s 
chances. “This is an experienced club but 
it is not an old club,” he said. “The ex- 
perience of battling through a pennant 
race is bound to help the players in 1964. 
“Sure, we'll miss Musial. What club 
wouldn’t? Fortunately, however, hitting 


was our forte last year. And if we must 
give up something, I’d prefer hitting, to 
pitching. Of course, losing a man like 
Musial is more than just losing a hitter, 
Stan was a fine inspirational force, a quiet 
leader and a perfect model. Everybody 
on the club looked up to him and all 
tried to perform better because they 
wanted to be deserving of being a mem- 
ber of the same team as Stan. 

“But Stan has not divorced himself 
from the team entirely. In his new posi- 
tion as vice-president, he’ll be available 
for advice and instruction.” 

SENSATIONAL LATE DRIVE 

The Cards tried desperately to present 


Having Made A Run For Flag In 63, Redbirds Go Into ’64 Season 
Without Musial And With Their Fingers Crossed 
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~_ SULIAN Javier rifles relay to first base to 
F complete quick doubleplay. 
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The Strength Of St. Louis Lies In Its Iron- Man 
Infield; Its Weakness In Its Light-Hitting Outfield. 
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Stan the Man with a free ticket to the 
World Series as a parting present and 
came dangerously close to making good. 
Staging one of the most sensational late 
drives by any club anywhere, the Red- 
birds captured 19 of 20 games in late 
August and September to reduce an 
eight-and-a-half game Dodger lead to a 
mere one. 

Pennant hopes reached a fever pitch 
as the Dodgers stormed into St. Louis 
for a vital three-game series in mid- 
September with the pennant on the line 
and needing only a victory in the first 
game to pull even with the Dodgers. 
The Cards lost a heart-breaker to Johnny 
Podres. They never recovered. Their 
magic touch gone, they lost all three to 
the Dodgers and then dropped three 
more, six straight losses in all. It was not 
until they were mathematically elimina- 
ted from the pennant race, on September 
24, that they finally were able to pick 
up a victory. 

The best hitting team and the highest 
scoring club in the league totalled just 
11 runs in that string of six straight 
losses. Five of those runs came in one 
game. 

Ken Boyer, whose big bat was the key 
to the offense for week after week before 
the Los Angeles series, staggered through 
27 straight hitless appearances before 
smashing a two-run triple to help end 
the Cardinal skid Sept. 24. Dick Groat 
had only three safeties in 25 at bats to 


.tumble from the batting lead. And many 


of the other Birds were having trouble 
getting the bat on the ball solidly. 

The Cardinal collapse, with victory al- 
most in sight, may have a telling effect 
in 1964. Next to losing the flag, this was 
manager Keane’s greatest concern. After 
team’s three straight losses to the Dodgers, 
all by close scores, the Cards moved on 
to Cincinnati for a two-game series. 
Mathematically, they still had a chance 
but Keane, a realist, knew it was all 
over. 

“I’m reconciled to finishing second,” he 
confided. “But I hope there’s no letdown 
now. It’s vital that we finish strong. How 
we perform this final week can have a 
strong psychological effect on the team 
next year. A strong finish would provide 
us with a momentum that could carry 
over into the new season. If they quit 
now, it means we'll have to begin all over 
again.” 

Only a cruel critic would accuse the 
Cards of quitting after their gallant pur- 
suit of the Dodgers. But, once the big 
prize eluded them, the players merely 
went through the motions, taking the 
count of 10 on one knee. 

WHEEL OF FORTUNE 

Perhaps they felt their luck had run 


out, for till then it had been very good 
indeed. It protected them from injuries 
through most of the season, and, for a 
team weak in reserves, this is a big factor. 
Since good fortune rarely comes to a 
team two years running, many experts 
feel the Cards aren’t likely to finish second 
in 1964, let alone win a pennant. 

The Cardinals were, in fact, a team of 
“iron men” in 1963. Their All-Star infield 
of Bill White, Julian Javier, Dick Groat 
and Ken Boyer missed only eight games 
among them. White, the first base whiz, 
played in every inning of every one of 
the team’s 162 games. Javier missed only 
one game at second base. Boyer missed 
three games at third base while Groat 
passed up only four at shortstop. 

Not to be outdone, centerfielder Curt 
Flood missed only four games. The only 
other National Leaguers who appeared in 
all games were Vada Pinson of Cincinna- 
ti and Ron Santo of the Chicago Cubs. 
The Cubs’ Billy Williams missed one; 
Henry Aaron of Milwaukee and Leo 
Cardenas of the Reds sat out four games. 
Thus, of the 10 National Leaguers who 
missed not more than four games, five 
were members of the Cardinals. 

“This was a million to one shot,” Red- 
bird trainer Bob Baumann said of the 
amazing durability of the Cards’ infield. 
“The odds are two million to one against 
it happening again.” 

Speaking of iron men, no catcher was 
more durable than young Tim McCarver 
from the time he assumed regular status 
early in June. Although McCatver was 
seldom seen in April and May because of 
the presence of Gene Oliver, he made up 
for lost time by catching a total of 126 
games. Only three men caught in more 
National League games than he did. And 
in the American League only Earl Battey 
of Minnesota and Elston Howard of the 
New York Yankees were behind the plate 
more often than McCarver. 

The Cards’ weak points in 1964 figure 
to be lack of pitching depth, a thin bench’ 
and a shortage of power. The latter fi- 
gures to be a glaring shortcoming, es- 
pecially in the outfield. The Redbird 
picketmen amassed a meager total of only 
41 home runs last year. What’s more, 
Musial, rested often, led the outfielders 
in home runs with 12. George Altman, 
traded to the New York Mets for pitcher 
Roger Craig, had nine. That leaves the 
present outfield corps with only 19 home- 
runs, Of this number Charley James had 
10, the only St. Louis swatter besides Bill 
White, Ken Boyer and Musial who reached 
double figures. 

OUTFIELD BATTLE 

With Musial retired and Altman gone, 
the Cards are in a strange outfield situa- 
tion. They have two positions up for grabs 
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LEADING pitcher is Ernie Broglio. 


at the same time. The only fixture is 
Flood in centerfield. James, a part-time 
performer last year, is the leading candi- 


date for one job. Four youngsters — Gary 


Kolb, Mike Shannon, Doug Clemens and 
Johnny Lewis—will battle it out for 
Musial’s left field station. Although he is 
the only one of the quartet without pre- 
vious big league experience, Lewis is the 
most highly regarded. A left-handed long- 
ball hitter, Lewis possesses a strong arm, 
runs well and covers lots of ground. He 
batted .281 at Atlanta last year. Kolb, 
former Illinois University star, is a good 
prospect. He batted .271 in 75 games with 
the Cards last year. Shannon is a fine 
defensive operator who does not have the 
advertised sock of Lewis. Shannon, in- 
cidentally, played in the same high school 
backfield as Musial’s son, Dick. 

Pitching is another vulnerable point 
about the rebuilt Redbirds. They did not 
have a 20-game winner last year, nor 
even a 19-game winner. But they had 
some standouts, especially Curt Simmons, 
who got a second lease on life. The vet- 
eran southpaw was the club’s best pitcher 


down the stretch. He wound up the sea-, 
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CHIEF birdman is manager Johnny Keane. 
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GUARDING the “hot corner’ for Cards is one of the best, Ken Boyer. Here, he puts the tag on Frank Robinson of Cincinnati. 


son with a 15-9 won-lost mark and a 2.48 
earned run percentage, his best year. 
Simmons, however, will be 35 in May. 
The age factor must also be considered in 
the cases of Bobby Shantz (38), Lew 
Burdette (37) and Roger Craig (33). 
The key to the pitching staff is Bob 
Gibson, the flame-throwing right-hander, 
who won 18 games to share, with Ernie 
Broglio, top honors. Gibson, still not 
completely recovered from an ankle in- 
jury sustained in the final week of the 
1962 season, got off to a slow start but 
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finished strong. Another slow starter and 
strong finisher was southpaw Ray Sadecki, 
at 23, the youngest member of the start- 
ing staff. 

A great deal will depend upon the 
condition of Ray Washburn and Harry 
Fanok, a pair of promising young right- 
handers, who suffered shoulder injuries 
last year. Washburn, a bright hope, ap- 
peared on the way to an outstanding sea- 


son in his sophomore year with the Cards. _ 


He won his first five decisions with tre- 
mendously impressive pitching but suf- 
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fered a pulled muscle in the back of his 
pitching shoulder and was lost for the 
rest of the season. Fanok, a fireballer,. also 
suffered a shoulder injury after being 
optioned to Tulsa in June. He appeared 
to be throwing naturally again in Septem- 
ber, something that cannot be said of 
Washburn. 
THE RECORD SPEAKS 

The Cardinals have strong points, too. 
Their best is hitting. They had the highest 
team batting average in 1963 (.271) and 
poured across the most runs (747). They 
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A CAGEY man around second base, Javier gi gives wide berth to big Willie McCovey of Giants and easily completes twin- killing. 


piled up 93 victories, more than any St. 
Louis team since the 1949 entry won 96. 
Yet, they had difficulty beating left-handed 
pitching. Their overall record was 62-40 
against right-handers and 31-29 against 
southpaws. Southpaws Sandy Koufax 
and Joe Nuxhall each beat the Birds four 
times. With White and McCarver the only 
southpaw swingers on the first nine, the 
Cards figure to face lots of left-handed 
pitching this year . .. more than they did 
last year when the left-handed hitting 
Musial and Altman were present. 
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Last season was a year of outstanding 
individual achievement for the Cards. 
They boasted two 100-RBI men for the 
first time since Musial and Del Ennis 
turned the trick in 1957. Ken Boyer total- 
led 111, two more than Bill White. Dick 
Groat led the majors in doubles with 44, 
which was his personal high. Three Red- 
birds were in the exclusive 200 or more 
hits club. They were Groat, White and 
Flood. The trio was among the first 11 
in hitting. Groat, who led most of the 
season, wound up tied with Hank Aaron 
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for third at 319. White went out with 
304 and Flood finished with .302. 

Despite these individual heroics, the 
Cards trailed the Dodgers by six games 
at the finish. This thought cannot give 
manager Johnny Keane much comfort as 
he seeks to fill the voids, especially the 
one left by Musial. Even if Keane suc- 
ceeds, he’ll need to keep his fingers cros- 
sed. If the Cards’ luck turns bad, the 
club which came on like whirlwind in 
’63 could be caught going the other way 
in 64, 
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HAVING LED Pittsburgh to pennant in '60, Cards rely heavily on Groat. Here, he Waits. for late throw as Willie Davis steals. 
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WN THE LAST DECADE, BASEBALL HAS BECOME A GAME OF MUSICAL CHAIRS 


(AND TEAMS) ... NOW OWNERS PRINT THIS LEGEND ON THEIR BUSINESS CARDS 


HE LORDS of baseball act like men 

guilty of a crime—they’ve got their 
bags packed. Matter of fact, there is even 
a faint suspicion that the business cards 
of some owners read “Have Franchise, 
Will Travel.” And for baseball, as a 
game and a business, that’s not good! 

For 50 years, the major leagues re- 
mained intact, eight cities in each, and 
baseball grew up to be the “national 
pastime.” Then the owners started to 
play a game of musical chairs. First they 
frantically moved franchises, hopping 
from one city to another. Then they ex- 
panded from eight to 10 teams in each 
league. 

The box score in the past 10 years 
shows that there are new franchises or 
new teams in 10 cities: Washington, Balti- 
more, Los Angeles, Kansas City and Min- 
nesota in the American League; Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Houston 
and New York in the National League. 

And, though some changes have been 
prosperous ones, one can’t help but feel 
that any industry which revamps its cor- 
porate setup by 50 percent in 10 years, 
after more than 50 years of status quo, 
must be in trouble. 

Trouble they’ve got in the American 
League—in Washington, Baltimore, Los 
Angeles and KC, or four out of the five 
newly-arranged franchises, The Nationals 
also have trouble — in Milwaukee and 
Houston for certain, with the possibility 
that things will get worse in New York 
unless the messy Mets get better. 

_ The Mets’ attendance at the antiquated 
Polo Grounds, with its limited parking 
facilities, is a remarkable example of the 
fans’ strange fascination for buying a pig 
in a poke. The Mets managed to average 
a million paid at home in each of their 
first two seasons, despite two 10th place 
finishes on the basis of 40-120 and 51-111 


* records, respectively. 


TRIBUTE TO CASEY 

This attendance, however, is more of 
a tribute to the wonderful image of Casey 
Stengel and a hard core of NL fans, who 
hate the Yankees, than it is to the product 
which president George Weiss put on ex- 
hibition under the fraudulent label of 
major league baseball. 

Anyway, allowing that the Mets may 
keep up the happy song at the turnstiles 
and that the Dodgers and Giants continue 
to be huge successes on the West coast, 
there are still two failing franchises in the 
older loop—Milwaukee and Houston. 

The situation is worse in the American 
League. Not only are four—the Angels, 
Orioles, Athletics and Senators—of the five 
new teams in financial difficulty, but a 
couple of old teams as well. 


BRAVES GM, John McHale, 


wants to stay. 


The sickest situation of all is in Cleve- 
land. There, a great franchise has deteri- 
orated to the point where even civic 
leaders don’t seem to care if the team 
leaves. 

The Indians, one of the original eight 
American League teams, once drew as 
many.as 2,600,000 fans in a season. Last 
year, their attendance was down to 562,- 
000...the lowest since the war year of 
1945. 

Among other things, the Indians have 
lost out completely to the glamor and 
competition provided by professional foot- 
ball. The Browns, in eight NFL games, 
including one exhibition, nearly outdrew 
the baseball team which played 81 games 
at home. ; 

There, is a parallel situation in Mil- 
waukee. The Braves were also once a 
2,000,000-paid admission club, back in the 
lush years when they switched the fran- 
chise from Boston. But times have 
changed, and so has the ball club. Ap- 
parently Lou Perini, the muiti-millionaire 
contractor, saw the demise of the fran- 
chise coming. In any event, he sold out 


, his majority. interest in the club before 


the start of last season. 

The attendance drop in Milwaukee has 
been alarming. The Green Bay Packers 
average 45,000 per game for three “home” 
games at County Stadium, but the Braves 
never came close to a sellout last year, 
not even the night Warren Spahn became 
the winningest lefthanded pitcher in base- 
ball history. A paltry 6,000 fans came out 
to see him win his 350th game, and it 
was discouraging for the front office. 

Milwaukee’s disenchantment with the 
braves, who finished sixth in the pennant 
race, has not been, however, a one-year 
phenomenon. As in Cleveland, it has been 
a growing, perhaps gnawing is a better 
word, thing. The sports fans of both cities 
seem to be fed up with baseball...or at 
least with the way their teams play it... 
and won’t come out to the games. 


LOU PERINI pulled out before ‘63 season. 


In the short span of 10 years, the Mil- 
waukee franchise has gone from one of 
the best in the majors to one of the worst. 
And the club, instead of squaring up to 
the fact that the Braves are a dull, disin- 
terested collection of selfish athletes, tries 
to put the blame on the fans. Yet they 
are the same fans who came out in three 
times the numbers in 1953-59 era. 

BIG THREAT 

Management (Perini’s, not the current 
owners) didn’t help things. It protected 
its concession profits by banning the prac- 
tice of bringing beer into the ball park. 
When you try to tell a Milwaukeean 
where he should buy his beer or where 
he can drink it, you are stabbing at a 
sore spot. That’s like knocking home and 
mother and supporting sin. 

The Braves made a big threat to move 
to Atlanta after last season, and the switch 
was in the works. Fortunately, the plans 
of the owners didn’t prevail. The city and 
county government, which desired to keep 
its major league status, made certain con- 
cessions which would bring the club more 
revenue. Additional monies from radio 
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BRAVE FANS don’t turn out to see 


and TV were promoted from the pockets 
of sponsors and the stations. Too, the 
municipal officials guaranteed a pre-season 
sale of 10,000 season tickets as against a 
mere 3,600 which had been peddled be- 
fore the 1962 schedule. 

John McHale, the general manager, 
isn’t wholly responsible. He isn’t the type 
to jump to another city when he can 
make a go of it where he is. But McHale 
is merely a salaried employee working for 
a new group of owners. The latter are 
young men, headed by William C. Barth- 
olomay and Tom Reynolds, Jr. They are 
Chicago business men who are used to 
black-ink ledgers, not red. 

They bought the club from Perini in 

the belief that they could make money. 
They would like to make it in Milwaukee 
but they are not so public-spirited as to 
Stay in “Sudstown” and lose dough. 
’ Attendance in Milwaukee was only 
773,018 last season. This, despite the fact 
the Braves had a creditable 84-78 record 
and took the season-series from both the 
Giants and the pennant-winning Dodgers, 
10 of 18 from each. In 1962, with four 
more home games (81-77), due to the 
expanded schedule of 162 games as 
against 154, attendance in Milwaukee had 
dipped to a 10-year low of only 766,927. 

Hence, the desire to jump to greener 
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top teams like Dodgers these days. Back in the ’50’s Hank Aaron used to pack them in. 


pastures...or where the money seems 
greener, anyway. But wasn’t that the rea- 
son Perini got out of Boston and went 
to Milwaukee? 

Kansas City, another trouble spot, sup- 
ported the Athletics to the tune of a mil- 
lion per year average for six years (1955- 
60), even though the club never finished 
in the first division. The best the A’s ever 
did was sixth in 1955, their first year 


One Expert’s 
Opinion ... Expansion 
Has Brought Pain and 
Been in Vain 


after the franchise was moved from Phila- 
delphia. They’ve been seventh three times, 
eighth three times and ninth twice. Last 
season, although they were eighth and 
31% games behind the winning Yankees 
at the finish, the A’s won more games 
(73) than they have since the switch. And 
they were liberally supported, playing to 
an average of almost 10,000 per game at 
Municipal Stadium. The season total was 
762,364, an increase of 126,000. 

Yet owner Charles O. (for O, where 
can I move to?) Finley, has ‘“West-Coast- 


itis.” He wants to switch the franchise to 
Oakland, sister city to San Francisco. Well, 
neighboring city, anyway. Like Minnea- 
polis and St. Paul, the Coast’s twin-cities 
don’t see eye to eye on many operations. 
But Oakland’s city fathers want to go 
“Big League” and have okayed a bond 
issue to build a $40,000,000 sports and 
entertainment complex. Finley wants to 
help them get that way...and also to 
help himself by leaving Kansas City where 
he has gained the enmity of the fans and 
the city council. 

There is little likelihood that the other 
American League owners will give Finley 
permission to pack up his ball club and 
leave the plains of the Missouri-Kansas 
area. In fact, an informal survey taken at 
the World Series last fall showed that 
Finley, who requires eight of 10 votes 
(including his own) for permission to 
switch locale, will be able to procure only 
five. The owners would rather see Finley 
sell out before they would let him move. 
To them, he is no charm boy. 

DIFFERENT SITUATION 

The Cleveland situation is different. 
The American League, including presi- 
dent Joe Cronin, has about had it there. 
The Indians’ crowds of three and four 
thousand for night games leave the league 
boss and the other owners sick. Cleveland 
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has been labelled a “bush town” by enter- 
tainment promoters in the past and it 
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men call upon Universal. We place far more men in this 
booming field than any other individual, company or school. 


truly is not a city which abounds with 
the warmth of a San Francisco, the cos- 
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mopolitan touch of New York or Chicago 
or the tradition and culture of Boston. 
Still, the Ohioans support the Browns bet- 
ter than any other pro football team is ° 
supported—so long as those Brownies re- 
main a good team, of course. 

This isn’t to be construed as a knock on 
the Forest City, as Cleveland calls itself. 
Maybe it is praise. Perhaps the fans there 
are too smart to buy an inferior attrac- 
tion, which is what the Indians have been 
most years since Bill Veeck cleared out 
in a profit-taking sale in the mid-50’s. 
Veeck’s pennant-winning Tribe of 1948, 
led by playing manager Lou Boudreau, 
drew the aforementioned total of 2,600,- 
000 fans—the all-time American League 
record for home attendance. 

Now, Cleveland is a “dead city.” At 
least, there is very little hope of revival. 
Gabe Paul, an Ohioan from Cincinnati, 
heads up the Indians. He has his own 
money invested, along with the dough of 
other Cleveland and Ohio natives. He says 
he wants to stay in Cleveland. But the 
handwriting is on the wall. One more 
bad year atop the recent losses and the 
Tribe will become migrant. 

“We don’t want to move,” says Paul. 
“The money in this club is local money. 
That is, Cleveland people. But sooner or 
later we've got to make a decision. I 
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know we have to build up the team so 
that it becomes an attraction again. I’ve 
tried to get attractive ballplayers. We 
have fine rookies like Max Alvis and Vic 
Davalillo. They can help. But we have 
to have color.” 

Paul isn’t saying that Cleveland is at 
fault. He is implying that the ball club 
is. One day last October, while watching 
some 76,000 fans file into the Stadium for 
a Browns’ game, he said wistfully: “I 
wish we could interest them. I wish we 
had a Jimmy Brown (Cleveland full- 
back) .” 

There is no talk of the Senators, a new 
team in an old town, moving from Wash- 
ington. That is “verboten” to baseball 
people. They don’t want any more mo- 
nopoly charges levelled at the game, and 
so they'll keep a club in D.C. Stadium 
at all costs. At this point, the costs are 
heavy and are being borne by James 
Johnston, a Maryland millionaire who 
rides with the “horsey set” and hardly 
has to worry about dropping $300,000 
per year. 

Even with a spanking new stadium and 
a captive audience which has little else to 
do in the capital area, the sad-sack Sena- 
tors drew only 535,968 last season, worst 
of the 20 major league clubs. In fact, it 
was 27,000 less than Cleveland. 

Los Angeles in the American League 
enjoyed a bonanza in its second year, 
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largely because the Angels finished third 
in a surprise effort by an expansion club 
and because the American League stars, 
Mantle, Maris, Colavito, Kaline, Pascual, 
Killebrew, etc., were a novelty. They drew 
1,144,063. 

But last season, they were fallen An- 
gels, finishing ninth with a withdrawal 
of 323,048 spectators. The owner of the 
LA franchise, cowboy Gene Autry, is an 
old cow-poke but no green-horn. He 
knows when he’s being branded. At this 
point, he’s mighty unhappy at paying a 
big rental to Dodger owner Walter O’- 
Malley for the right to play in Chavez 
Ravine while getting none of the side 
benefits like parking and concessions and 
the lush profits from the Stadium Club. 

The latter is the snobbish restaurant 
within the ball park where the rich and 
celebrated of Hollywood and the “gold 
coast” dine, drink and spend. Hollywood 
may be God’s country but Walter O’Mal- 
ley is its cashier. 

So, Autry is entertaining the idea of 
getting out of LA—but not too far. He 
has an offer to bring the Angels to Long 
Beach, which is half an hour or so from 
LA, with freeways connecting. And, if 
he does, he’ll get a new municipal ball 
park plus concessions and parking fees 
which O’Malley now collects as his land- 
lord. Autry and his Angels are bound to 
Chavez Ravine, by contract, through 1965, 


BIG REASON for Mets’ gate success is Casey Stengel, seen here on trip to the mound. 


———: 


but can move south to Long Beach the 
following year. Don’t be surprised if they 
do. : 

Another West coast city, San Diego, 
wants to get into the major league picture 
—and is bidding. A man named C. A. 
Smith, who has millions like he was from 
Texas, is the big spender there. He’s will- 
ing to lay out five to six million for im- 
provements to Westgate Park, the existing 
ball field, to bring it up to a major league 
seating capacity of 40,000 (from less than 
half that) provided the city gets a major 
league franchise. 

Such clubs as Kansas City and Cleve- 
land are listening, as are Autry and his 
Angels. And the Braves, if they go 
through one more bad year in Milwaukee, 
also will be available. 

FIRST CHOICE 

Atlanta is the first choice of the current 
Milwaukee club, as of now. But McHale 
admits that there have been other attrac- 
tive offers, including San Diego. He also 
admits “feelers” from Dallas-Ft. Worth 
and Toronto, while an outfit in Seattle 
has shown interest in getting the Braves. 

There is little doubt that this will be 
the last year of NL baseball in Milwaukee, 
unless there is a big change. The city 
realizes this and has established a “Go to 
Bat for the Braves” committee which has 
pledged to sell those 10,000 season seats 
and increase the radio-TV guarantee to 


$525,000. But, unless there is a fulfillment 
of the pledges, Wisconsin will drop out 
out the big league picture. 

Milwaukee, however, is only one half 
of the National League’s troubles. The 
other is Houston. In its first year in the 
league, the Colt 45’s played to 924,546 
fans. That was 1962. The second season 
of big league competition in the Lone Star 
State saw only 719,000 fans turn out, or 
a drop of 204,000. In short, Texans brag, 
but they don’t buy. At least not the brand 
of baseball put out by the 45’s. 

The American League has another club 
in trouble, one not previously mentioned, 
but one which has no thought of moving. 
That’s Detroit, which is slumping badly 
at the gate but is a solid baseball city. Last 
year a drab Tiger team suffered an attend- 
ance drop of 385,000, the largest in the 
American League. The Bengals drew only 
821,973—their smallest home gate since 
1943 and only their second season under 
the million mark in 19 years. 

The Tigers switched managers in June, 
de-frocking Bob Scheffing in favor of 
Chuck Dressen. Another club with an at- 
tendance problem, Baltimore, switched 
managers at the end of the season as 
Hank Bauer replaced Billy Hitchcock. The 
change reflected an attendance of 774,343, 
which was under the all-time previous 
low of 790,524 in 1962: 

So, baseball has become a changing 
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game, because of the greed and selfish- 
ness of the owners. They move to a new 
territory (as Milwaukee or Kansas City), 
milk it for 10 years or so, and then try 
to move on to another virgin tract, say 
San Diego, Oakland or Toronto. 

They find takers for their poor assort- 
ment of ballplayers because they can pre- 
sent the new city with major league 
status. 

Actually, the city which gets a new 
franchise is the victim of a fraudulent 
exchange. Instead of improving their 
teams and the caliber of major league 
baseball, the greedy magnates make a 
grab at the quick buck by changing cities. 

Anybody who thinks the A’s would 
look better as the Oaks in Oakland or 
the Braves will look stronger in San 
Diego or Atlanta than in’ Milwaukee, bet- 
ter check his wallet. It is about to be 
picked by some owner who desires to 
move to a fatter pad... for as long as he 
can get away with it before transferring 
the franchise again. 

Baseball has become a floating crap 
game—10 new teams in as many years. 
It has no basis, no stability. It may have 
a “Ford” but no foundation. Ford Frick, 
the Commissioner, is in favor of changes 
and expansion but recent switches haven’t 
been healthy ones. Expansion hasn’t 
helped the game at all. In short it has 
caused pain and been in vain. 
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TOMMY Tresh found Koufax feeding him 


missed. 


Dodgers vs Yankees 


Koufax, Drysdale and Podres, who 
pitched all but one of the 36~innings, 
carried out almost flawlessly the instruc- 
tions and recommendations contained in 
the secret report. Consequently, the 
Yankees, perennial American League 
champions noted for their heavy artillery, 
were completely muffled. In the four 
games, the mighty Bronx Bombers were 
limited to 22 hits, only five for extra bases, 
Their team batting average was a micro- 
scopic .170. Thirty-seven Yankees struck 
out, better than nine a game, and 11 
looked at the third strike. 

The Dodgers’ secret weapon was the 
scouting report compiled by Director of 
Scouts Al Campanis and two of his aids, 
Lefty Phillips and Ted McGrew. The 
reports contained detailed information on 
the strong and weak points of each and 
every Yankee. 

In addition to the usual information, 
such as the skill of the batters and speed 
of the runners, Dodger pitchers learned 
which batters were first-ball hitters, and 
which would “lay off” certain pitches. 
They learned which Yankees were fast- 


_ ball hitters, which were curve-ball hitters 


and in what direction the ball probably 
would travel when hit. 

The Dodger players were told how fast 
each Yankee got down the base line, who 
Was most likely to steal, who to watch 
for the hit-and-run, who pulled the ball 
and who hit to the opposite field. In 
addition, they learned when, and against 


whom, they could try for the extra base, 
who took the outfield cutoff, on whom 
they could try the pickoff, and which 
pitchers could be waited out for a walk 
and which could not. 
YANKEES ALSO SCOUTED 

Scouting, of course, is nothing new. 
Every club engages in this form of spying. 
The Yankees themselves have an expert 
pair of spies in Bill Skiff and Johnny 
Neun. They too did a fine job. Afterall, 
the Dodger hitters didn’t exactly over- 
power the Yankee pitchers, scoring only 
12 runs in four games. 

But the report turned in by Campanis 


and his companions was something 
special. “I have never seen a more 
thorough scouting report,” said E.J. 


(Buzzie) Bavasi, the Dodgers’ general 
manager. “The beauty of it all was that 
each scout turned in a separate report, 
and yet all were practically identical, even 
though they worked independently.” 

The most comprehensive report was 
drawn up by Campanis, who watched the 
Yankees the longest, three weeks. Mc- 
Grew, a veteran scout who has seen service 
with a number of big league clubs, ob- 
served the Yankees for about two weeks, 
and Phillips one. 

‘We charted every pitch made by 
the pitcher to each batter,” explained 
Campanis, a former big league ball player 
himself. Signed while still a student at 
New York University, Campanis per- 
formed for the Dodgers in 1943 and later 
was the shortstop at Montreal where he 
formed the keystone combination with 
Jackie Robinson. Possessor of a keen, 
analytical mind, Campanis had extensive 


managerial experience in the Dodgers’ 
minor league chain before he assumed the 
duties of Director of Scouts. 

“We used symbols, such as a dot for a 
fast ball, a “c” for a curve, “ch-c” for 
a change-up curve, “ch” for a _ plain 
change-up, “sc” for a screwball, “sl” for 
a‘ slider and “kn” for a knuckler, We 
devoted a complete box to a batter for 
each time he came to the plate, and we 
designated whether the ball was pitched 
high, low, inside or outside; whether it 
was taken or swung at; whether it was 
hit or missed; whether it was hit foul 
or fair and, if fair, in what direction. 

“We used a stop watch on each batter 
to determine his speed going to first base. 

“We watched for everything imagina- 
ble on the field. We not only looked to 
see how fast each man got to first but 
how well and fast he ran the bases. There 
are base runners and base stealers. We 
watched for both. In the field, we noted 
a man’s fielding ability, how well he 
threw, who took the outfield cutoffs and 
if they tried any pickoff plays. 

“We watched a pitcher’s moves, how 
he operated with men on base, what 
pitches he threw on the first delivery, 
when behind and when ahead of the 
hitter. We classified each pitcher by his 
angle of delivery and his best pitches, and 
we observed which pitchers used the 
changes and which had the best control 
of these changes. We noticed that a couple 
of Yankee pitchers, Ralph Terry in parti- 
cular, went to the slow curve when they 
fell behind. We even took note of whether 
a pitcher could field bunts and whether 


_ or not he was a good hitter.” 


diet of curves in Series. Here’s one he cz , wats = ape “ aS | 


Campanis illustrated the above with ex- 
amples concerning Al Downing and Jim 
Bouton, the Yankee starters in the second 
and third games. 

“Our reports indicated that Downing, 
a young, hard-throwing left-hander in his 
first full year in the big leagues, grew 
stronger and gained confidence as he went 
along. Consequently, it was suggested we 
try to get to him early, if possible.” 

The first three Dodgers to face Down- 
ing —Wills, Gilliam and Willie Davis — 
hit safely and the young pitcher found 
himself trailing 2-0 before he had retired 
a single batter. Downing was taken out 
for a pinch hitter in the fifth after giving 
up a fourth-inning home run to Bill 
Skowron. That increased the Dodgers’ 
lead to 3-0 and Los Angeles went on to 
win, 4-1, behind Johnny Podres. 

“Our reports showed that Bouton indi- 
cates early in the game whether he’s going 
to have control trouble. He’s usually up 
higher. We waited him out and we got 


five walks, all coming in the first six 


innings.” 

A walk to Gilliam in the first inning, 
followed by a wild pitch and a freak 
single off Bobby Richardson’s shinbone led 
to the game’s only run, 

SOME SECRETS REMAIN 

Campanis, who revealed the nature of 
the scouting report only in general terms, 
declined to make public the more per- 


sonal and secret disclosures in the report. 
He said he didn’t want to give the im- 
pression he was gloating, nor did he 
want to put the Yankees in a more em- 
barrassing position. In addition, felt it 
would be a breach of ethics to reveal in 
detail the exact findings. Shown the scout- 
ing report of a rival National League club 
on the Yankees, Campanis admitted it 
was similar to the Dodgers’ report. 

Here is how the Dodger pitchers 
“solved” the Yankee batters: 

TONY KUBEK: First-ball hitter, Likes 
ball away and up. Good curve-ball hitter. 
Jam him with fast balls on and below 
the belt. . 

BOBBY RICHARDSON: Also likes to 
hit first pitch. A fast-ball hitter, likes it 
high. Pitch him low and away, sidearm 
if possible. Not keen about curves. 

TOMMY TRESH: Good fast-ball hitter, 
either way. When batting left-handed, 
throw him off-speed pitches, low and 
away. When batting right-handed, change 
up on him, throwing curves. 

MICKEY MANTLE: Good low ball 
hitter batting right-handed and good high 
ball hitter batting left-handed. Throw him 
curve and down and inside when batting 
left-handed and pitch him high fast balls 
from letters to shoulders when batting 
right-handed. Throw him high and out- 
side, far outside, to keep him honest when 


he’s batting right-handed and jam him 
continued on page 78 
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Almost Forgotten In The Joy Of A Series Sweep, The Best Bull Pen Man 
In The Business Tells Why He Wouldn’t Have It Any Other Way. 


FTER WE took four straight 

from the Yankees last October, a 
sportswriter asked me how I’d like to be 
a starting pitcher for the Dodgers. He 
didn’t give me a chance to answer the 
question. Instead, he pointed out that the 
Dodgers would be invincible with 
Koufax, Drysdale, Podres and Perranoski 
starting in rotation. A couple of other 
writers who were nearby overheard the 
conversation and moved in closer. I think 
they were all kind of surprised when I 
told them how I felt. 

“No thanks,” I said, “I’m perfectly 
happy being a reliever.” 

Being asked that question right after 
Sandy’s second great pitching performance 
against the Yankees made me feel pretty 
good, It’s quite a distinction to be con- 
sidered good enough to start alongside 
the three best Pitchers in the business. 
And you know how good they are. They 


were just fantastic against the Yankees 
6 + just fantastic, 


Oddly enough, it wasn’t the first time 
I’ve been asked the question. I think every 
relief pitcher who makes any sort of 
name for himself is forced to consider: the 
alternatives and make a decision. To start 
or not to start? That is the question. 

Well, I’ve said it before, and I’ll say 
it again. Nothing interests me less. I’m 
a relief pitcher and I love it! I’d be foolish 
to want to be a starter again. 

First of all, I’m used to relieving now. 
After doing nothing but relieving for 
three seasons with the Dodgers, I’ve 
learned how to pace myself in the bull 
pen. I’ve gone as long as six or seven 
innings in relief, but as far as trying nine, 
I don’t know how it would be. 

Secondly, if I were to start, I wouldn’t 
get to pitch as often as I do now. Remem- 
ber, a starter works only every four days. 
Not me, I’ve worked in a total of 139 
games over the last two seasons, and I 
like it. It sounds like a lot of work, but 
it really isn’t. I’m the “short man” for the 


Dodgers, which means I don’t even warm 
up until the seventh inning. This I enjoy 
very much. I don’t throw the ball as hard 
as I can when I’m warming up, and they 
tell me this adds years to the “soupbone.” 
That’s important, because baseball is my 
life. 
BAFFLE THE BATTERS 

To be truthful, batters weren’t always 
baffled by my stuff. After two mediocre 
seasons in the Chicago Cubs’ organiza- 
tion, I was traded to Los Angeles in 1960 
and I made my first major league start 
in 1961. It was also my last. In four 
innings against the Pirates, I gave up four 
singles and two home runs. I was swiftly 
relegated to relief duty by manager Walter 
Alston, and you couldn’t blame him. You 
might say that I never want to start again, 
because I’m happiest being “short man” 
in the bull pen. As for being the “long 
man,” I don’t think I’d like that at all. 
Sometimes the “long man” has to warm 
up three times in a game and it’s that 
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getting up and down that bothers me. | NOW... Start Esjoying “THE BEST of TWO WORLDS” 


Besides, you end up throwing more balls 
in the bull pen than you do in the game. 

I'll tell you something. There’s nothing 
like the challenge of coming into a game 
in a tight spot. It’s real tough to men- 
tally prepare yourself every day to walk 
into a situation with the score tied or 
your club ahead by one run. But it can 
be satisfying, too. If I can save a victory, 
I feel I’m doing my part for the club, 
and I actually get a bigger kick out of 
that than winning. Sure it was nice to 
win 16 games last year. It brought me 
more attention in the press, but my 
earned run average was about the same 
as it was before. The difference was that 
the Dodgers got more runs for me last 
year. No, I’d have to say I’m prouder of 
the fact I saved 21 games and had a 1.67 
earned run average than I am about win- 
ning 16. In fact, I get more perturbed 
at myself if I give up a run than if I 
lose. 

The biggest game I pitched last season 
was the third and final game in our cru- 
cial series with St. Louis. We had won 
the first two to lead the Cards by three 
games with 10 left to play, but then they 
got off to a 5-1 start in that final game. 
I pitched six innings and got the win 


JUST 1’ MILES from ELKO, NEVADA 


s] DOWN 7310 PER MONTH 


FULL PRice *%595 °° 
NO INTEREST NO CARRYING CHARGES 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS 
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THE VERY BEST FEATURES OF TWO WORLDS 


... THE WORLD OF THE WEST: Located in prosper- 
ous Elko County, the ranchos have the backdrop of 
the majestic Ruby Mountains. The sparkling Hum- 
boldt River is a short 2 mile away. Every Rancho 
fronts on a graded road that leads into coast to 
coast U.S. Highway 40. Amidst these spectacular 
surroundings MEADOW VALLEY RANCHO owners can 
relax and enjoy the wonderful life of the Golden 
West. 


... THE WORLD OF CITY CONVENIENCES: The bus- 
tling city of Elko with its modern schools, shops, 
theaters, hospital and airport is only 142 miles 
away. New homes, with FHA financing committments 
issued, are now under construction... less than 1 
mile from the property. The Experienced, Successful 
Developers of MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS are not 
offering remote land where purchasers have to hope 
for progress and expansion. They offer you the 
opportunity of a life time, a chance to participate 
in Nevada’s continuing boom... Minutes from the 
conveniences of hospitable Elko, in the midst of 
current growth and progress, MEADOW VALLEY 
RANCHOS~has all the necessary ingredients to sky- 
rocket in value! 


RECREATION UNLIMITED: 


GOLF: A mere one 
mile from MEADOW 


3 ‘ VALLEY RANCHOS 
@ . is the Ruby View 
a. & ™ Golf Course. No 

5 Cn 
oie . cwned and main- 
tained golf course, 
but golfing as it should be enjoyed. Play a leisurely 


rush for starting 

times on this city 
9-18 or 36 holes surrounded by breathtaking scen- 
ery, minutes from your rancho. 


HUNTING: Hunters from all corners of the globe 
come to Elko County to hunt the big game species 
Mule Deer... Quail, Chukar, and Partridge are 
found in abundance. 


BOOMING NEVADA IS EQUALED BY ONLY A FEW PLACES IN THE WORLD. 
Population has surged Westward in ever increasing numbers. Westward 
to Nevada, where the air is fresh and clear, taxes are low or non- 
existent and opportunity is open to all. Yes, Nevada is booming and 
real estate investors are prospering. It is a proven fact that many 
"purchasers of Nevada acreage have realized fabulous profits from small 
Investments. Now, a NEW Nevada Real Estate Opportunity exists for 
you. This Ground Floor Opportunity is MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS, 
located only 142 miles from the thriving city of Elko, Nevada. 
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Bs FISHING: In jewel like 
\f ry . lakes, and mountain fed 
. he; i bottom streams you'll 


catch trophy size Ger- 

man Browns, Rainbow 

he» : and Brook Trout. . large 
a =o mouth fighting Bass. 


RANCHO owners can catch their dinner within easy 
driving distance of the property lines. 


YOUR OWN LAKE... 

You, and. your invited ee 
guests will spend many = 
happy hours boating, 
fishing and picnicking 
at nearby Lake Osino. p pasiinnetin 
There is no charge to 

Rancho owners for full rights to the use of this 
private multi-acre lake and park area. 


PROVEN OPPORTUNITY: Yes, individuals are taking 
advantage of Nevada opportunity. But the coun- 
try’s leading corporations are also investing in 
their Nevada futures. Industrial giants, who erect 
plants where increasing land values and population 
demand them, are building or have secured acreage 
throughout Nevada. 


LOW OR NON-EXISTENT TAXES: As a result of Ne- 
vada’s low realistic tax structure, Profits And 
Wages Are Kept; not paid out to the state. NEVADA 
HAS NO STATE INCOME, INHERITANCE, CORPORA- 
TION OR GIFT TAX. The low real property tax is 
definitely limited by the state constitution. YES, 
NEVADA IS ONE OF OUR LAST FRONTIERS OF TAX 
FREEDOM! 


TOTAL COSTS: The full price of the title to your 
2¥2 acre Rancho is only $595.00. Complete payment 
schedule is $1.00 down and $10.00 per month. 
No interest, no carrying charges. Live, Vacation or 
Retire on your land, or simply hold for investment 
security. Wise men like Andrew Carnegie said, 
“More money has been made in Real Estate than in 
all industrial investments combined.’’ Make MEADOW 
VALLEY RANCHOS’ PROSPEROUS FUTURE — YOUR 
FUTURE. DON’T MISS THIS GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY! 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


2144 Stockmen Bldg., Elko, Nevada 


Yes!— Reserve acreage at MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS for me — 2% acre 
parcel, $595 — payable $1 down, and $10 a month — no interest no carrying 
charges. Send purchase contract and map showing exact location of my 
holding. You will return my deposit if | request same within 30 days. | 
enclose deposit for each 242 acre rancho desired. 


rannlin 
take 


Ruby Lake Name:. 


Neiett 0 


MEADOW VALLEY RANCHOS 
2144 STOCKMEN BLDG. 
ELKO, NEVADA 


Stete 


Indicate No. of Ranchos Total enclosed $___ 
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Fill the Gaps in your Family's Education 


ody 


Your First Volume 
of the MADE SIMPLE 
SELF-TEACHING 

ENCYCLOPEDIA-—Now Ready! 


MATHEMATICS MADE SIMPLE! 


Simple everyday mistakes in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry can cost you time, 
money, job promotions and good school grades. 

This handsome, expertly-prepared book covers: 
short cuts to add, subtract, multiply, divide whole 
numbers, fractions, decimals, algebraic expres- 
sions, signed numbers; read and interchange frac- 
tions, decimals, percentages; find the area of a 
plot of larid, room, etc.; ratio, proportion; alge- 
braic equations; definitions of mathematical ex- 
pressions; how logarithms simplify multiplication, 
division; how slide rule makes figuring fast, easy, 
accurate; axioms, theorems; constructing geo- 
metric figures for everyday problems, solid geom- 
etry; trigonometry to measure large or distant 
objects; angle functions for practical problems; 
representing quantities and sizes on graphs and 
scales, combinations and permutations, probabil- 
ity—and much more. 

It clearly and quickly teaches you everything 
about this subject. There is no confusing language. 
You'll also use this book often as a handy refer- 
ence. Sent ON APPROVAL as soon as we receive 
your reservation form. 


, 


Here is a brief description of set: 


1. MATHEMATICS MADE SIMPLE. Described above. 2. 
ENGLISH MADE SIMPLE. Short-cuts to learn grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, diction, usage, style, etc. 
3. CHEMISTRY MADE SIMPLE. Learn about gases, liquids, 
Solids, solutions, metals, alloys, organic and nuclear chemistry, 


electrolytes, etc.—even if you never finished high school. 4. 
PHYSICS MADE SIMPLE. How principles of mechanics, 
heat, sound, atomic pace. etc., help toward fuller enjoyment 
of life. 5. BIOLOGY MADE SIMPLE. Gain useful knowledge 
about nature, plant and animal breeding, gardening and farm- 
ing. dieting, etc. 6. AMERICAN HISTORY MADE SIMPLE. 
History, traditions, triumphs and glories of the U.S. are brought 
vividly to life. 7. EVERYDAY LAW MADE SIMPLE. Explains 
Pimaclerid Se iherncreipe and corporations marriage and 
il rights, court procedure, etc.—in sim) lan- 
guage. 8. SPANISH MADE SIMPLE. 9. FRENCH MADE 
sates nay ene aa enjoyable way, to learn to speak, 
rite the two mos ular and valuable foreign lan- 
guages. 10. PSYCHOLOGY MADE SIMPLE. Knowin: v about 
the ego, conscious and sub-conscious minds, personality pat- 
terns, shows you how to get along better with people and live 
better yourself. 11. BUSINESS LETTER WR G M. 
SIMPLE. Learn to 


SI . New method for rapid mast f led; Is, 
Statements, trial balance, petiy cose noolien, mee 
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tou Fist voune With the amazing MADE SIMPLE 
ii Self-Teaching Encyclopedia 
SESS 
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pennies a day 
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Equal to 
hundreds of 
dollars worth 
of School 


COUTSES 


SS 
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New, Richly-Bound, Matched Library Volumes Use Everyday Situations to Teach Science, 


Business, Cultural and School Subjects; 


Assure Complete Mastery for Faster Job 


Advancement; Better School Grades, Richer, Fuller Living—In Just 15 Minutes a Day! 


Now—the famous, proven MADE 
SIMPLE method offers you an edu- 
cation worth hundreds of dollars for 
pennies a day! Complete practical 
instruction in science, business and 
cultural subjects that you use every 
day for the children in school, 
mother at home, dad in his work 
and everybody in all their social 
contacts. 

You can master these subjects in 
as little as 15 minutes a day, in 
weeks instead of years, with these 
books that are recommended by par- 
ents and noted educators for all 
age groups. 


Learn Whenever You Want—Like 
Having Private Instructors In Your 
Own Home 


This MADE SIMPLE. SELF- 
TEACHING set is the only ency- 
clopedia that makes important 
subjects part of your general knowl- 
edge instead of having to look in 
books to solve every problem. It 
covers practical, useful subjects in 
everyday language. It’s like having 
private instructors in your own 
home, Learn at your own pace. No 
outside work, nothing else to buy. 
The books start from the beginning, 
assume no previous knowledge and 
lead you quickly and carefully 
through the entire subject. Prepared 
by experts for adults working with- 
out supervision, they also perfectly 
supplement classroom texts, which 
contain confusing technical language. 


Beautiful Library Volumes 
Perfect for Learning, Brush-Up, 
Permanent Reference 


Whether you want to” learn for 
the first time, review subjects you 
forgot or use for ever-ready refer- 
ence, you could find no better set or 
Price. These handsome 71/ x 1014 
inch, 24-carat gold imprinted, 
matched library volumes are not di- 


gests or outlines. Every point is 
made absolutely clear by illustra- 
tions and simple step-by-step ex- 
planations, using everyday situa- 
tions. No half-answers to confuse 
you, no cross-references to make you 
use several books to get information. 
All the books teach you naturally, 
without memorizing long lists of rules. 


Complete Explanations, Simple 
illustrations Make Every Point 
Clear—No Previous Knowledge 
of the Subject Required 

Here’s how complicated subjects 
are MADE SIMPLE. In PHYSICS 
MADE SIMPLE, you are shown 
this simple home experi- 
ment, which costs noth- 
ing. Hold one edge of a 
letter paper against your 
chin, just below lower 
lip, with the paper hang- 
ing over and down. Blow 
above the paper and it 
will rise as if pulled up 
in the air stream. This 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 


Cadillac Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. A-547 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please reserve in my name the luxuriously-bound MADE SIMPLE 25- 
volume SELF-TEACHING encyclopedia. Send at once the first book, 
MATHEMATICS MADE SIMPLE. I enclose NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE, but within 10 days, if I decide to keep it, I will send only $1,00 
plus a few cents mailing charge and I will be entitled to receive each 
following handsome, De Luxe volume as it comes from the 
only $1.98 plus a few cents mailing charge, sending no money in ad- 
vance. If not satisfied, I may return any book within ten days of receiv- 
ing it. I may cancel my reservation at any time. 


simple principle makes airplanes fly 
and teaches us to make moving ob- 
jects move quickly and easily. Other 
books give you Bernoulli’s Law, 
molecular action and other confus- 
ing terms. By the time you got to 
the experiment, if there was one, 
you wouldn’t understand it. Here 
you read a simple explanation, do 
the experiment and then learn the 
technical terms, so you learn natu- 
rally, by doing, without memorizing 
anything. This has worked for many 
people who thought they were more 
hopeless than you may think you are. 

You would pay many times the 
price for much less beautiful and 
useful encyclopedias. But these 
books, with sample military and 
civil service tests, hundreds of illus- 
trations, hundreds of safe, easy 
home experiments, thousands of 
pages of clear, concise, valuable in- 
struction and self-tests with answers 
in the back, will be USED, EN- 
JOYED and ADMIRED by all your 
family and friends. 


Get Your Reservation In Now 
SEND NO MONEY! While the Supply Lasts! 


RESERVATION CERTIFICATE 


Made Simple 
Self-Teaching 
Encyclopedia Div. 
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after we rallied to score our most im- 
pottant and satisfying victory of the sea- 
son. There were some tight spots in that 
game, though. 

After Dick Groat tripled to open the 
10th inning, Alston came out to talk to 
me. I told him I felt I could strike out 
the next hitter, left-handed hitting Gary 
Kolb. We decided to pitch to Kolb, walk 
the next two hitters — Ken. Boyer and Bill 
White —and take our chances with Curt 
Flood, even though he’s a right-handed 
hitter and I’m a southpaw. I started Kolb 
with an outside curve for a strike. The 
next pitch was a bad one but he swung 
at it anyway. Then I set him up for 
another outside curve and got him the 
way I wanted. 

When I intentionally walked Boyer and 
White to fill the bases, the ball park was 
in an uproar. I knew Flood was a tough 
cookie to double-up, but I had to get him 
to hit the ball on the ground. I started 
him with a breaking pitch and then 
jammed him with an inside fast ball to 
set him up for my pitch, the outside curve 
ball. He hit it to short and Maury Wills 
got the man at the plate. 

There was still one more man to get, 
Mike Shannon, a good fast-ball hitter. I 
started him off with a curve ballon the 
outside. He tried to pull the ball and hit 
it toward third. Jim Gilliam made a great 
play and got him. 
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PETE REISER, Dodger coach, rushes to congratulate Ron after beating Cards in key “game. 


Control And Confidence Are Like The Chicken And The 
Egg, But No Matter Which Comes First, Ron Has Both. 
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PRICE INCLUDES POSTAGE AND HANDLING. 
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BOOKS All, Teams Are peatiente thentic colors. baseball flannel, 
1. Mickey Mantle Scrap Book (100’s of Photos & Stories Complete with Sewn on fast-color 


2. 1963 Yearbooks Pictures & Records, Tell Team Wanted 
3. 1962 Yearbooks (Yanks, Dodgers, Colts, Braves, 
ite ers, Pirates)... 


a Ti -75 ea. 
4. Pocket Encyclopedia (320 s. Facts & Records up to 1955) .50 ea. 
5. Baseball iF ictorial (1954 the senna 's of Large Photos)... 1.50 ea. 
6. sed Book of Baseball (Records from 1876 to now) 4 
10' 


"s Who in mien (Lifetime Records of the Players 
je Book (Base! u 


MANTLE /MARIS ster de rte 
. Official All ball, ert 
$ Official Encytiopedia of Baseball (Revised S83 pages) nies is 
10, jhe Ma ae Smee oy (inct, ist meeceN WwW. fe sume} (Sizes 2-16) 
11, sial by Irv Gor $1.98 each 


veatest P' 6). 
17. Ted Williams, The Eternal Kid 
18. Baseball Rules ch Pictures (Official Rul 14 
19. Baseball's Best Ma st by Harold Rosenthal 2.95 sa. 
20. Color Stamp Books a 55 Braves, Dodgers, Giants, indians) .60 ea. 


21. - 1960 Yearbooks (Yanks, Dodgers, Pirates, Indians, 


Red Sox, Orioles, Cardinals) . -60 ea. 
22. 1959 Yearbooks (Yanks, Wash. P Pirates, R. Sox, Cards, S.F.) .60 ea. whas 
23. 1957 Yearbooks (Dodgers, Red Sox, apr Pirates) . 60 ea. 
. The World Series Encyclopedia Pacts 6 Photos) .... . 5.50 ea. whe 
25. Learning How To Play Major League Baseball . 2.95 ea. ¥ 
26. 12 Comic Pocket Booklets cr} oe To Play Bi 1.00 set " 
27. Fireside Book of Baseball V : sete 95 ea. 
28, Fireside Bock of Baseball Vol, 6.95 ea. BASEBALL 
Baseballs Greats Collection of Siri Mee = 
: 29. Special Combination orice Vol. 1 & .. 12.95 
30. The LA. Poca (Lots of PI el 3.00 ea. —_——o Debbi 
i 31. Official Baseball Scorebook “tor V, Radio, etc.) 1.56 a. 1963 Red Beek of 1963 Whe’s Whe In Miekey Mantle an pone = “aipiesor eres 
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. 33. Baseball Player Trophies (Official Team Embiem) ...... .... 1.25 ea. disputes — Out Leaguers alphabeti- Stories 2) 75¢ O $1.50 ea. 
‘ 34. Baseball Emblems (targe & Smail Emblems in Package)... men April 1. ($1.50 cally 2 
36. Slugger Banks (10 Asst. Autogra Bats Around Banks) 2.25 ea. 1962 Red Book eof Z eee 
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41. Set of Ten Color Picture Postcards (Collectors’ items) . 150 set 
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. Baseball Charm Bracelet (Bat, Ball, Team Name) .......... 2.00 ea. 
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MANNY'S BASEBALL LAND i 
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It is one of the ironies of the 1963 
World Series that Ron Perranoski, per- 
haps the finest relief pitcher in base- 
ball, played such a small part in the 
Dodgers’ startling four-game sweep of 
the Yankees. For if any one man. Sandy 
Koufax excepted, was responsible for 
the Dodgers appearing in the Series, 
it was Perranoski. 

A 6-foot, 183-pound native of Fair 
Lawn, N.J., Ron led the major leagues 
in 1963 with a 1.67 earned run aver- 
age. He won 16 games, saved 21 others 
and lost only three in 69 appearances. 
This, after a 1962 season in which he 
appeared in 70 games, a record for 
left-handers. But Perranoski has more 
than statistics on his side. He’s con- 
fident without being cocky and rarely 
gets ruffled. He couldn’t afford to be h 
last season, because there was rarely 
a key game or important series in 
which he wasn’t called upon in the late 
innings to get the job done. Needless 
to say, he did. 

At 26, Ron has a bright future 
ahead. Already he’s proven to be one 
of the greatest bargains in baseball 
history. The Dodgers acquired him as a 
“give-away” in a deal with the Chicago 
Cubs in 1960. Now, they wouldn't trade 
him for Wrigley Field. 

In the ’63 Series, Ron was called 
upon but once. That was in the second 
game when he came in to relieve 
Johnny Podres in the ninth inning to 
preserve a Dodger victory. The fact he 
wasn’t needed again, does not disturb 
:" : him. He “eg oe in poi . a i 

season, he'll see his share of service 
AND A WALK to B and at times when his club needs him 
most. It means sitting out some im- 
portant games, but he’d rather win than 
pitch anytime. In short, he’s a relief 
pitcher and, as he explains here in an 
exclusive article for this magazine, he 
loves it. 
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RON rates Giants Orlando Cepe 


da tops. 


PENNANT ATMOSPHERE 

I think we all knew we would win the 
pennant after sweeping the Cardinals. 
There was a pennant atmosphere in the 
dressing room after that one, with the 
guys laughing. shouting, singing and 
slapping each other on the back. I re- 
member Podres shouting: “Well, is this 
a gutty ball club or isn’t it? After this 
performance, this club deserves to repre- 
sent the National League in the World 
Series.” 

I was really excited about that one. 
Alston made me feel real good, too. After 
the game, he called me the “gol-darndest 
relief pitcher” he ever saw. 

If I had to pinpoint the biggest reason 
for my success in that game, or any game 
for that matter, it would have to be my 
mental attitude. As far as I’m concerned, 
temperament is the key in any tight situ- 
ation. Whatever happens, you can’t afford | 
to get mad. You do, and you’re beat. | 

I try to let nothing bother me. It’s the 
way I’ve always been. As a high school 
pitcher in Fair Lawn, N.J.. Mom and Dad 
used to complain they couldn’t tell 
whether I'd won or lost by the way I 
looked when I came home. I keep cool 
when things get rough by trying to visu- 


HANK AARON rates high in Ron’s book. 
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alize the worst that can happen and then 
I’m not so tense. After all, all that you 
can do is lose and you can’t win them all. 

Alston was quoted last year after we 
beat the Giants: “Perranoski is so relaxed 
you can probably set off a bomb under 
his locker and the guy wouldn’t even 
blink.” Well, that may be stretching it a 
bit, but I did get a kick out of Ed Roe- 
buck. He called me “Nonchalonski.” 

Still, I know what I’m doing. 

When I walk into the last inning of 
a game, the first man is the key man. The 
only thing I want to do is get ahead of 
the hitter. You can’t do what you want 
to do day after day so it’s the first. and 
second pitch that you worry about. If I 
can point the first two pitches, I know 
I can do the job and I don’t worry about 
the men on base. I’m only concerned 
with the batter. ; 

A MENTAL BOOK 

I know the batters in the National 
League by keeping a mental book on 
them. I don’t have to write it down, be- 
cause to me it’s like remembering a tele- 
phone number. I automatically remember 
what not to throw to different batters. 
Basically, I’m a low-ball pitcher. But the 
Giants’ Willie McCovey is a good low- 
ball hitter. So I’ve got to keep it away 
from him by pitching outside. 

There’s no time, however, to make a 
mistake as a reliever. One wrong pitch 
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me : 

girls LAUGH ot you when yau toke 
off your shirt they'll be breaking down the doors to 
get dotes with you once they've seen the rugged 
DYNAFLEX BODY | con give you! I'll build you o 
tough brute! massive body shoulders cled with 
solid inches of he-man BRAWN I'll give you bulging 
biceps trip-hammer fists. power-packed legs. anda 
chest thet will have you popping the buttons off 
your shirt with pride! says MIKE MARVEL, 
“Builder of Champion Bodies" 


“t tried two other items, before my 
buddy told me about” DYNAFLEX. it 
iret cae oe 
ee inches 

on my chest. It's like ma ager 
lew York Ci 


L. C.. 
sy — we ht Boe ‘could build fae 


juseles merci: 
Seared na DYNAPLEX ‘toe mache ang ents; 
am building & grcut physique.” 
E. G., Detroit. Mich. 


and the game is over. It’s a little different 
when you’re a starter, because you figure 
you can make a wrong pitch and still 
have a few innings to make up for it. 

A lot of people have the idea I’m not 
a fast-ball pitcher. The truth is I’m faster 
than they think. My fast ball is my sinker 
and I wouldn’t underrate it. I also throw 
a curve but control is the big thing with 
me. I can throw for a spot and get it 
there most of the time. I like to think 
that I’ve become even more effective 
against right-handed batters than I am 
against left-handers. 

It’s really hard to explain how I de- 
veloped this confidence in myself. When 
I go in, I concentrate on what I’m going 
to do. I concentrate on the situation and 
putting the ball where I want it. I’m con- 
fident I can do this because I have good 
control. But, of course, you have to have 
control to have confidence. So it’s really 
like which came the first, the chicken or 
the egg? I don’t know. But control and 
confidence complement each other. I’m 
lucky I have both. 

I’m also lucky that I have an arm that 
recovers quickly. I’ve appeared in as many 
as six games in a row last year, working 
129 innings during the season. The 


average person has no idea of the strain 
a pitcher puts on his arm. I happen to 
have an unusual arm and I can pitch 
four innings and the next day not even 


CAN BUILD YOU A 


MAGNIFICENT NEW HE-MAN-MUSCLED BODY 
...\ IN JUST TEN MINUTES A DAY—with absolutely 
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Pal—do YOURSELF a favor! Take a good 
long look in a mirror. Do you see a puny. 
starved body—scrawny arms—bony shoulders 
—a a stomach and skinny legs? Do 
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eff your shir 
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HOW DYNAFLEX BUILDS 


BEAUTIFUL BODIES 


DYNAFLEX is the modern miracle of 
body-building, It takes no tiresome exer- 
cises. ‘‘erash * diets. protein foods. and no 
weights or bar-bells. DYNAFLEX is the 
amazing discovery of a West German Doctor 
whose research Into the Science of Sent y: 
found a thrilling new way to build 
RAWNY MUSCLES in ten minutes a day. 

With DYNAFLEX you ‘‘flex"’ each musele 
once—in a certain woy—that is more effec- 
tive than if you exercised that muscle 20, 
30, even 100 times the old-fashioned way. 
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PERRANOSKI and Podres after Series win. 
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WORLD'S HOTTEST GAMBLING BOOK! 


HOW TO WIN 


by Mike Goodmon 

Shae DARES GIVE YOU 

THE SECRET OF 

WINNING AT POKER, 

DICE, 21, ROULETTE 
& THE HORSES 


Famous Las Vegas Pit 
Boss lashes out at 
tin-horn gamblers who 
sell virtually worth- 
less trash they call 
systems. Mike Good- 
man dares tell you 
what will work, what 
won’t work. He tells 
you how to play and how to bet. He dares re- 
veal the truth about big-time gambling, Las Vegas 
style, with names, places, facts. If you have guts 
enough to forget what you think you know about 
gambting—guts enough to have your pet theories 
exposed as hogwash for suckers—this -sensation- 
ally honest book is for you! Get the real inside 
information from the man who teaches the pros. 
Get ‘“‘How To Win’ by Mike Goodman; absolutely 
guaranteed the best, most 
HOW TO WIN 
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exciting you’ve ever read 
or your money back. Rush 
your order with payment 
right now! 
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7868 Willoughby Ave. * Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Send 7 for your copy of “How To Win” by 
Mike Goodman on 20-day money-back guarantee. 
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“COMPLEX NON PERFECTION” 


The HALSION PLAN 
for complexion care 


IMPORTANT 


The Halsion Plan is 
fully guaranteed. The 
Allan Drug Co. 
stands behind every 
tablet. Thousands 
have found the hap- 
piness that comes 
with a clear com- 
plexion. You must 
get satisfactory re- 
sults or every penny 


is enclosed with 
each order. 
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Halsion 


By ALLAN 


[ ALLAN DRUG CO. 
=. | 5880 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
0 Please rush C.0.D. 30-day supply of Halsion, 


know it. But the average starting pitcher 
will need from two to three days to get 
the blood circulating again in his arm. 
It will take that long to get the old blood 
moving. When a pitcher releases the ball, 
blood surges into the arm. You can ima- 
gine the tremendous pressure after the 
arm stops. We have a trainer in Doc 
Anderson who makes a regular practice 
of squeezing the old blood out of our 
arms. It is like milking a cow. 

I was a starting pitcher in college, and 
I remember the day after a game I could- 
n’t even lift my arm. It wasn’t until I 


got into organized baseball that I dis- 


covered I could be a relief pitcher. I ap- 
peared in seven games in a row in 1960 
with Montreal and pitched nine out of 
10 days. I’ve worked in seven out of eight 
for the Dodgers. I’m not sure but I don’t 
think I gave up a run either time. 

RECORD FOR A SOUTHPAW 

I was quite proud of appearing in 70 
games in 1962, which I believe was more 
than any southpaw in the history of base- 
ball. Red Patterson, the club’s publicist, 
told everybody “Ron was busier than an 
ambidextrous octopus.” I “slipped” to 
only 69 appearances this year. 

One night after a game, Jackie Robin- 
son came into the clubhouse. Gilliam in- 
troduced us, and Jackie felt my arm. 
“Nope, it’s not made out of rubber,” he 
said. “Boy, how can you keep it up? If 
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A DAY! 


e As easy to take as vitamins 
e No more sticky ointments 
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| agree to pay postage. | 
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you don’t go slow, these guys are liable 
to vote you a full share of the World 
Series money.” 

After I got a hit against the Cards 
in St. Louis during the big three-game 
series, Drysdale told me I could relax, I’d 
get a full cut. 

A lot of writers and fans asked me how 
I felt about facing the Yankees’ Mantle, 
Maris, Pepitone, etc., in the Series. As it 
turned out, I only pitched two-thirds of 
an inning, but I can honestly say I was 
looking forward to the Series. I had con- 
fidence in myself and in our club, I’ve 
always felt our league is a little tougher 
than the American. The Yankees keep 
winning their league, but look at the 
National League. We’ve had a different 
club representing the league in the Series 
for the past four years. In 1960, Pitts- 
burgh went to the Series. In 1961 it was 
Cincinnati, then the Giants. Last year, of 
course, we won. 

The National League has some awfully 
strong hitters in Orlando Cepeda, Willie 
Mays, Stan Musial, Eddie Matthews, 
Hank Aaron, Vada Pinson, Ken Boyer 
and Frank Robinson, to say nothing of 
Tommy Davis and Frank Howard. I’m 
glad I don’t have to pitch against those 
last two. And I’m not sorry to see Musial 
hang ’em up either. 

Mickey Mantle and Roger Maris may 
be tough, but not any tougher than the 
two fellows I faced in 1962 in a big game 
against the Giants at Dodger Stadium. 
It was the ninth inning and we had a 5-2 
lead until Harvey Kuenn singled with one 
out and Jose Pagan hit a homer off me. 
With Mays and Cepeda coming up, Alston 
came out for a summit meeting. He de- 
cided to let me pitch to Mays, who beat 
us with a homer the night before. On a 
3-and-2 count, I fooled Mays and struck 
him out. Walt stuck with me against 
Cepeda. He missed the first pitch, fouled 
off the next one and then looked at a 
third strike. That was as tight a spot as 
I’'d ever been in. Check that ... it was 
until the Cardinal series last year. 

Like everybody else on the club, I was 
disappointed when we lost a playoff to 
the Giants in 1962. Sure, we remembered 
that finish last year, but we knew we 
could do it this time. In baseball, you 
have to forget your bad days. If you go 
0 for 4 one day, the law of averages will 
catch up with you. It did for us. 

TURNING POINT 

We won three crucial series. We took 
three out of four from the Giants at Can- 
dlestick Park. That was the turning point, 
I'd say, because we won eight straight 
after that. Then we swept the Cards three 
straight, and the Yanks four straight in 
the Series. I’d say we redeemed ourselves 
for 1962’s finish, wouldn’t you? 

As for my own career, I could have 
started earlier, but I was interested in a 
college education. When I was offered a 
scholarship at Michigan State, I grabbed 
it. I figured if I could improve, I could 
get.more money when I finished school. 


I was lucky. We had a good team at 
Michigan State. Boston’s Dick Radatz, the 
best reliever in the American League, was 
on the staff and we had a winning team. 

We got our minor league experience 
in the summer, playing for Watertown, 
S.D. in the Basin League. After gradua- 
tion, the Cubs signed me, and I gave my- 
self two or three years to make it to the 
majors. I count myself extremely fortu- 
nate because I was right on schedule. 

I was disappointed, however, when I 
found out the Cubs threw me into the 
deal with the Dodgers. At the time I 
believed I could have made it to the 
majors faster in the Chicago organization. 
The Cubs had only one Triple-A club, 
Houston. I knew the Dodgers had Mon- 
treal, St. Paul and Spokane in Triple-A, 
so naturally I thought it would take 
longer. I was wrong but then I didn’t 
realize the Dodgers knew about me when 
they got me, John Goryl, Lee Handley and 
$25,000 from Chicago for Don Zimmer. 
It seems they knew a lot. In the Three-I 
league at Burlington, I had a 5-9 record 
with a 6.40 earned run average, but I 


beat Pete Reiser’s Green Bay club, 1-0, Or cowie He APPLIED RESEARCH PUBLISHING 1 WANT To: 
and struck out 16 batters. I also had three NO DRUGS...NO PILLS...NO Dept.'T-22;, 05 Matson renee, Ney LOR SE ae 
Yes — I want “THE EASY WAY TO BREAK CD stop 


shutouts. Pete, of course, is now a Dodger 
coach. The next year, I went to San An- 
tonio and Reiser managed Victoria, the 
Dodgers’ farm club. I was 11 and 10 with 


STOP SMOKING & 


OR GUT DOWN AND CONTROL IT! 


You'll say: 
“I NEVER DREAMED 
IT COULD BE SO EASY!” 


Have you given up hope? Are you re- 
signed to nicotine slavery? Do you think 
your need for cigarettes is so great, and 
your will-power so small that you'll 
never be free? We have exciting news 
for YOU! News about an astounding 
new method that is positively guaran- 
teed to help you STOP SMOKING or 
CUT DOWN & CONTROL IT, which- 
ever you prefer. Yes, even if you *ve tried 
everything else . . . even if you've given 
up hope of ever being able to control 
your smoking habit, we guarantee you wii 
say: “I_never dreamed it could be so 
easy! Here is the help you’ ve been 
searching for, the chance you’ve been 
waiting for to smash the chains of 
tobacco slavery and give you back the 
pleasures of nicotine-free living again. 


A resolution was recently passed by the 
N. Y. State Medical Society that said: 
«the preponderance of the evidence in- 
dicates that cigarette smoking is 1m- 
plicated in the genesis of lung cancer 
and other diseases notably cardiovas- 
cular (heart) and is detrimental to 
health in other fields’. Is the little bit 
of pleasure you think you can’t do with- 
out, worth this risk? We'll prove you 


HERCULEAN WILL-POWER! 
Simple, Pleasant Method! 


Finally, the help you’ve been waiting 
for! Help to break your tobacco habit 
and free you from cigarettes, pipes or 


When you inhale, nicotine fills your 
lungs and is picked up and carried by 
the blood stream. It then excites and 
stimulates your nerves and heart. As the 
stimulating effect wears off, the nerves 
become depressed. Then, to overcome 
this depressed, let-down feeling, you 
light another cigarette and the vicious 
cycle begins again. In addition to this 
tobacco caused physical craving, there 
are strong psychological factors that 
keep you smoking. These factors are 
unearthed and revealed. You are shown 
how to convert these negative factors, 
turn them into positive reactions to heln 
you break the smoking habit. Along with 
this easy, sure-fire method. you get a 


“CIGAREEN” the perfect 
cigarette substitute! 


Looks exactly like a lit cigarette. Inside, 
hidden under the removable plastic 
cover, is a glass vial. This is covered 
with a full 3 month supply of pure 
menthy! anodyne crystals. It satisfies 2 
needs. First, it gives you something to 
hold in your mouth; Second, it lets you 
inhale. When you do, air passes over 
the crystals, fills your mouth with safe 
fresh, eee treated air tha 
soothes your throat, cuts appetite and 
the desire for real cigarettes. This val- 
uable “‘Cigareen"” is yours to keep, even 
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THE SMOKING HABIT” . 
risk. Send the complete ‘ 


complete satisfaction, 
for a full refund and keep the 


. completely at your 
‘kit’? for which 
$1.98, you pay the postage. If, after 14 days, I haven't 
mastered and controlled my smoking habit to my 
I may return the manual 
“Cigareen” 
for my trouble. Send in a plain, unmarked package. 


HoEAree 


to-te®# 


if you decide to return the manual for 
a full refund, 


TRY IT— THEN DECIDE 
IF YOU WANT TO KEEP IT! 


Send for your “kit” now. 
Complete with——_ the fabulous man- 
ual “The Easy Way To Break The 
Smoking Habit” plus the valuable FREE 
bonus — the “‘Cigareen.”” Use the kit for 
2 full weeks. If, after that time, you 
aren’t delighted with the spectacular re- 
sults, if you aren’t thrilled and amazed 
with the way you mastered your tobacco 
habit, if you haven't saved many times 
the cost of this entire kit, simply return 
the manual for a full refund. KEEP 
THE “CIGAREEN” for your trouble. 
What could be fairer . . . what could be 
easier? Here, at last, is a way to try an 
outstanding, modern method to rid your- 
self of tobacco slavery without risking 
one penny. Don’t wait another minute! 
Send only $1.98 for the sobre kit, we 

pay the postage. 
only 


Do it now, you 
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Danny McDevitt was the only other left- 
handed pitcher in the bull pen. The only 
job open was as a reliever. I was pre- 
pared to take it, but it wasn’t that easy. 

I remember a game in 1961 against 
Philadelphia. I was called in from the 
bull pen to face Bobby Gene Smith. On 
the first pitch, he hit into a double play. 
I was surprised to see Alston motion for 
Dick Farrell to relieve me then. He ap- 
parently thought it was best to bring a 
right-hander in to pitch to a left-handed 
batter. I was mad . good and mad. 
But I was determined never to let that 
happen again. So I worked and worked 
until I could get both kinds of batters 
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with amazing, new 


shetldne Brace 


instantly, 
Scientific design provides even, distributed 


Corrects posture 


comfortably. 


support for sagging shoulders. Improves 
health, appearance, gives you a wonderful 
new feeling of confidence. Slips on in sec- 
onds. Simple, one-strap adjustment. No fit- 
ting. Made of highest quality ventilated-for- 
comfort 3-ply cushioned material. Arm bands 


\ : out. When I felt I could do that, I knew 
c I was the man for the job, and this con- 

fidence is what I needed to get the job in 
‘, the bull pen. I’ve still got it. What’s more, 
, I like it. 

Somebody asked me if I was disappoin- 
ted that I didn’t get to pitch more than 
two-thirds of an inning against the 

f Yankees. All I can say is that I’m happy 
, to be“part of a winning team. The pitch- 
ing was so great they didn’t need me. We 
got the breaks, our pitching was fantastic, 
and we were hot. During the season, there 
was a span of 12 days in a row I didn’t 
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softly padded for maximum comfort. Body belt stabilizes support. Lightweight, 
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cool. For men and women. Can’t be detected under light ciothing. Give 
measurement around lower chest. Only $4.95. Sent postpaid except on COD’s. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back if gar- 
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Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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work, which is a good indication of how 
tough our staff was last season. I don’t 
have any complaints. I had never seen 
a World Series in person before. I knew 
I'd get a ticket for this Series, but I 
thought I’d have a better seat. Oh well, 
there'll be another year. 
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CONTROL OTHERS 
wire your MIND! 


Az i ith the POWER that is hidden 
ged Re your PSYCHIC THOUGHTS can 
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MIND! 
8 Maiacace the mind and actions of others.... can 
] persuade them to DO and THINK as you wish} 


8 lete Course on Psychic Dominance shows 
ee tm easy-to-understand language how to WIN 
@ PHYSICAL and MENTAL MASTERY over others 
B through Dynamic Telepathy and Thought Control. 
& Make others obey you andthe world is wide open 
to you! Send for complete Course NOW - rushed 
to you by return mail in plain package. For 
ADULTS only. You must be thrilled - or money 
back. Send only $3.00 . 
: MacMillan, Import-Export & 
H 2020 Marlowe, Dept. Al 
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* Easy to follow instructions 
for delicious home-brew. 
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6311 Yucca St., Hollywood 28, California 
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imported Stiletto Knife 


OPENS WITH FLICK OF FINGER and LOCKS INTO POSI- 
TION. Prevents blade from snapp! shut when in use. 
Convenient pocket size, yet 


Push button release. ruse. . 
a ualit; polished nickel-stee! razoi-sharp blade. 
PIERCES METAL. Narrow, tapered stiletto blade with 
thick rigid backbone for heavy duty use. Fine outdoor 


knife for spoitsmen and eme gencies. Comfortable 2.50 
handle. ocr. ons Teer ere e' 
JOHNSON SM & CO., Dept. 415. Detroit 7, Mich. 


WIPE OUT ALL DEBTS 


Yes, it's possible to stop suits, bill collectors 
and attachment of wages. An unpublicized 
law enables ANY wage earner to do just 
this—and help wipe out all debts fast. Send 
$1 for simple report—extremely easy to 
follow. ARTEK Financial Report. Dept. 2144 

862 No. Fairfax, Hollywood 48, Calif. 
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\- .. Under the guidance of the nation’s leading sports 47 
“> .eaches, youngsters are instructed in all sports skills: ¢ - 
Football, Basketball, Baseball, Judo, Weightlifting, Isometrics, Swimming, Golf, 
Rifle and Tennis, during four intensive sessions held at the National All-Sports 
Camp at Kutsher’s Camp Anawana, Monticello, New York. They learn from such 
top men as Paul Dietzel, head coach, Army; Otto Graham, former Cleveland Brown 


Dodgers vs Yankees 


inside to keep him loose when batting 
left-handed. 

ROGER MARIS: Throw him slow 
curves and sinkers; fast ball high and in 
and curve ball low and away. Change up 
on him a great deal. 

ELSTON HOWARD: Likes ball away. 
Pitch him tight and high. Tease him with 
curves, not good enough to hit, but rely 
on fast ball for the “out” pitch. Likes 
breaking stuff. 

JOE PEPITONE: A fast-ball hitter. 


Can’t hit curve. Feed him breaking stuff 


only. 

CLETIS BOYER: Doesn’t like curve. 
Brush him back to set him up for curve 
ball on outside. Doesn’t like to be 
crowded. 

“Much of the report was obvious,” said 
Campanis, “We played the Yankees for 
a power club. We didn’t expect them to 
steal, and they didn’t. We didn’t expect 
them to bunt until late in the game and 
they didn’t. And, because of this knowl- 
edge, the infield was able to play deep. 
As a result, Wills and Tracewski were 
able to take several hits away from the 
Yankees, 

“You may have noticed how we over- 
shifted on Blanchard and did just the 
opposite on Howard. We observed that 
in 21 times at bat, Blanchard a left-handed 
hitter, never once hit to the left side of 
second base. So everybody shifted over“to 
the right every time he came to bat. Wills 
actually was playing second base when 
he threw Blanchard out on a grounder 
to the right side of the bag. Tracewski 
was way over to his left and Skowron was 
guarding the line. 
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First Session (June 13-June 20, 1964) 
Second Session-(June 18-June 25, 1964) 
Third Session (June 20-June 27, 1964) 

Fourth Session (August 30-Sept. 6, 1964) 


For Complete 
Information 

and 

Descriptive Folder 
Send Coupon, Today! 


“As for Howard, we noticed that al- 
though a right-handed batter, he hit a 
lot to center and right center, especially 
at Yankee Stadium. So we gave him the 
left field line, pitching him ‘high and 
tight,’ because he likes the ball away from 
him. In other words, we over-shifted to 
his power and pitched to his weakness.” 

TELL-TALE SIGN 

The play that caused the Yankees the 
most embarrassment occurred in the third 
contest when Drysdale picked Kubek off 
first. For a fraction of a second Tony 
appeared paralyzed, as if he never ex- 
pected it. But how was he to know that 
the Dodger scouts had detected a tell-tale 
sign tipping them off when the Yankees 
were ‘about to ‘try a hit-and-run play. 
While Campanis refused to elaborate on 
Kubek’s give-away sign, he made other 
disclosures, 

“We knew that Joe Pepitone didn’t 
have a strong arm,” he said. “We tried 
to sign him in 1959 when he played the 
outfield in high school. Even then we 
considered switching him to first base be- 
cause of his arm. That’s why Gilliam 
rounded second base without any hesita- 
tion or looking back while Joe was 
chasing the ball along the first-base field 
boxes. We knew he couldn’t make that 
long throw.” 

Despite the masterful job he and his 
aides had done, Campanis didn’t think 
they deserved any special credit. 

“Much of the report was obvious,” he 
said. “We simply brought the boys up 
to date. 

“One thing should be made clear, The 
players deserve all the credit. All we did 
was make suggestions. They had to exe- 
cute. All their execution worked to per- 
fection. 

“The pitchers did a magnificent job,” 
Campanis continued. “They mixed their 
speeds beautifully. They threw to the 
designated spots, rarely to a_hitter’s 
strength. Our pitchers kept the Yankees 
off balance with off-speed pitches, and 
came in with the fast ball when they least 
expected it. 

“Koufax made a mistake when Mantle 
hit that home run off him in the seventh 
inning of the fourth game, and Sandy 
admitted it afterwards, But he more than 
atoned for it in the ninth when he caught 
Mickey looking at one of the greatest 
curve balls I’ve ever seen thrown by any 
pitcher. A few moments before that he 
threw one almost as good to Tresh, and. 
Tommy walked away shaking his head.” 

Mantle stopped Tresh on the way back 
to the bench. Whatever information they 
exchanged, certainly didn’t help. Koufax 
was not only too good, but he was too 
smart...thanks to Al Campanis and his 
assistants, Their scouting report was, in a 
word, brilliant. Indeed, one gets the dis- 
tinct impression, that once the report was 
filed, the Yankees never had a chance. 
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daring and leadership. 


Alston 


roughest season, coach Leo took it upon 
himself to bawl out a couple of the 
players. Alston overheard him and 
silenced Leo — which is some trick. 

“You do the coaching and I’ll do the 
managing,” he told the Lip, He didn’t 
add that Leo could like it or get out, but 
Durocher was smart enough to know the 
threat was implied, even though unspoken. 
Alston doesn’t threaten. When he makes 
up his mind, he goes through with deci- 
sions, 

Although Walter has been in danger 
of losing his job often down the years, 
he has survived all the emergencies and 
bounced up a winner. Today, he is the 
senior manager in baseball in point of 
service with one club. In fact, he has 
managed the Dodgers more than twice as 
long as any of 17 other pilots have led 
their teams. Danny Murtaugh at Pitts- 
burgh and Al Lopez of the White Sox 
each completed six successive seasons on 
the managerial throne last year. 

Alston called 1963 “my most gratifying 
year.” That was an understatement, It 
was a year of crisis for him and for 
decision by the management. Owner 
O'Malley, broken up by the 1962 catas- 
trophe, didn’t put Alston’s head on a 
chafing dish. He realized that if he did, 
Bavasi would quit, and that would mean 
he would lose the best general manager 
in baseball. 

“If Alston goes, I go too,” Bavasi said. 
“This (the collapse and loss of a big lead 
and the pennant in ’62) isn't entirely his 
fault. We all have to take the blame, They 
say he didn’t win with the fine players 
he had. Well, maybe those players aren’t 
as good as I thought they were when I 
gave them to him. The players lost the 
pennant, not the manager. They didn’t 
score a run in the last three games of the 
regular season. Alston can’t hit for them!” 

But, had the Dodgers blown it again 
in ’63, even Bavasi couldn’t have saved 
Alston. And it looked for a time as though 
they might repeat ’62. 

On July 20 last year (1963), the 
Dodgers held a 10-game lead over the 
Giants. By Aug. 16, this was sliced to 
three. But Walt rallied his team to win 
three games in a four-game series against 
San Francisco in Los Angeles. That took 
care of the Giants. 

Meanwhile, the Cardinals came on with 
a rush, won 19 out of 20 and crept to 
within a game of the leaders. This set up 
a showdown series in St. Louis on Sept. 
16, 17 and 18, The Dodgers swept this 
in spectacular fashion, winning behind 
Johnny Podres and Sandy Koufax and 
then hammering home the death blow to 


the Redbirds by winning the third game 


in 13 innings. 

The first two games belonged to the 
pitchers. The last one was Alston’s, He 
won it in a brilliant display of managerial 
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Alston 


When the Dodgers lost in 1962, the 
self-effacing Alston was made the scape- 
goat by press, public and his own players. 
After they blew the third game of the 
playoff in their own park to the Giants, 
6-4, after leading 4-2 going into the ninth, 
the abuse was heaped upon Alston. 

As they walked into their dressing 
room, the disappointed Dodgers, some of 
them crying and others torn with anger, 
made sarcastic cracks such as: “Good Old 
Smokey. We’d have won it with a mana- 
ger. He can’t make up his mind. Why 
didn’t he bring in Perranoski sooner, or 
Drysdale?” 

The Giants scored four times in the 
top of the ninth against Ed Roebuck, loser 
Stan Williams, and, too late, Perranoski, 
the best relief pitcher in the league. 

Alston, a man, choked back his own 
tears and went into the Giant clubhouse 
to congratulate manager Alvin Dark. Then 
he met with reporters and patiently 
answered questions. 

Meanwhile, the Dodger players locked 
out the press and broke open dozens of 
bottles of their own hooch. What followed 
was a kind of “whiskey rebellion,” in 
which they drowned their sorrows and 
castigated the manager. 

THE LIP TAKES A SLAP 

A couple of days later, at a party 
thrown by Bavasi for employees other 
than players, sportscaster Vince Scully and 
others got into a discussion, replaying that 
horrible ninth inning. Somebody asked 
Durocher if he could have won had he 
been managing the Dodgers. 

“I just know I would have liked to go 
into the ninth inning leading by two 
runs,” he answered, 

This was construed as a dig at Alston. 
O’Malley and Bavasi weren’t there. The 
owner had rushed off to Wyoming to 
hunt and forget. Buzzie had gone to San 
Francisco for the World Series. But when 
word of Leo’s remark got out, Bavasi blew 
up. Now it was Leo’s head which was on 
the block. 

But O’Malley remained in Wyoming, 
letting himself and the entire situation 
cool off. He came back to Los Angeles 
after the rain-delayed World Series. be- 
tween the Yanks and Giants ended in 
mid-October, and he and Bavasi met. 

It was decided that the best thing to 
do was nothing; that no heads would roll 
and that there be no scapegoat, So Alston 
and Durocher were rehired. 

When the Dodgers ran into trouble 
early last season (1963), the rumors 
that Leo would succeed Alston started 
again. O’Malley, at a dinner in New York 
(the club was elsewhere), gave the mana- 
ger a vote of confidence. 

“I don’t want to be put in the posi- 
tion of having to give Alston a vote of 
confidence,” said O’Malley. “That’s usu- 
ally considered the kiss of death. But I 
want to state this as directly.and honest- 
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ly as I can. Alston is my manager and I 
have no intention of making a change. 

“Leo Durocher? I admire him as a base- 
ball man, I always have. That’s why I 
hired him as a coach and that’s what he'll 
remain. 

“I consider. Alston a good, sound 
manager. He is not spectacular but he gets 
the job done. He’s quiet, not controver- 
sial, but he is devoted to his job and he 
never embarrasses the front office.” 

Owner Walter conceded that several of 
the Dodgers were not satisfied with mana- 
ger Walter. But he shrugged it off. 

“There is hardly a manager in base- 
ball who has all the players behind him,” 
he said. “I cannot remember a team which 
didn’t have some unhappy players. There’s 
always some disgruntled man, usually a 
veteran. That condition is as old as the 
game of baseball.” - - 

Shortly after O’Malley’s “vote of con- 
fidence,” there was a singular change in 
the Dodger picture. Leo Durocher was 
taken off the coaching lines (he was the 
traffic director at third base) and rele- 
gated to a seat in the right hand corner 
of the dugout. Pete Reiser moved from 
first over to third base and pitching 
coach Joe Becker took over at first base. 

Alston, when asked about it, let Leo 
down easily. “Oh, when Leo was out sick 
(he had missed a couple of games due 
to illness), we won. Maybe it was luck. 
Anyway, I figured we might get lucky 
again with Reiser on third, so that’s it.” 

Durocher was thus reduced to the role 
of a “cheer leader” for the second half 
of the season and remained in obscurity 
during the World Series. 

The Lip no longer is a burr under 
Alston’s saddle. The suspicion is that 
Bavasi had a part in the banishment of 
Leo from the basepaths and will even- 
tually sever Leo from the organization. 

EARLY CRISIS 

Bavasi, incidentally, helped Alston over 
an earlier crisis. The Dodgers played in- 
different ball in spring training and 
morale wasn’t too good when it was time 
to play for real. Much of this was due 
to anti-Alston feeling among the players. 

The general manager made an unprece- 
dented appearance before the players in 
a clubhouse meeting and told them to 
stop griping and begin playing together. 

“Alston is my man,” said Buzzie, who 
is popular with all the hired hands, “When 
you are playing for him, you are playing 
for me, So give him everything you’ve 
got.” 

Alston and Bavasi came up through the 
Dodger farm system together, as manager 
and executive, respectively. It was Bavasi 
who talked O’Malley into naming Alston 
as Dodger manager in 1954 after the 
pair had teamed successfully for four years 
in Montreal, the Dodgers’ top farm team 
at the time. The Royals won two pennants 
and finished second twice in four years 
under Alston’s direction. 

So, you can hardly blame Bavasi for 
his loyalty to Walt, and last fall’s world 
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‘championship belongs to both. 


Bavasi has been a stand-up guy for the 
man who proved himself a stand-up guy 
long ago. Back in 1946, after Branch 
Rickey broke the color line by signing 
Jackie Robinson, the Dodgers had a kid 
battery, both Negroes, in Newcombe and 
Roy Campanella. They wanted to assign 
them to a farm club in Illinois but the 
team didn’t want them. 

Alston, who was merely a nobody at 
that point in his managerial career, told 
Bavasi, “If they can play ball, send them 
here to me.” Walt was then managing 
Nashua, N.H: in the New England League. 
Buzz did and the rest is history. The pair 
became great, both winning the National 
League’s Most Valuable Player Award, 
and they were important cogs in Alston’s 
first World Series win over the Yankees. 

Of his three world championships, 
Alston rightly proclaims the 1963 sweep 


as the greatest. 


“The first one (1955) was wonderful 
simply because it was the first one for 
the Dodgers,” he said this winter, while 
appearing on the banquet circuit. “The 
second one was good, too, because we 
had to win in a playoff with Milwaukee 
(1959) and then come back after the 
White Sox knocked the stuffings out of 
us (11-0) in the first game of the series. 
But this one... well, we beat a great ball 
club, one that many considered the 
greatest Yankee team of them all. And in 
four straight. Never in my wildest mo- 
ments did I dream we could take four in 
a row from them.” 

When he went home to Darrtown after 
the series, the small Ohio hamlet threw 
their hero a party and a parade of wel- 
come. The larger adjoining town of 
Oxford also participated because the line 
of cars in the parade was too long to be 


contained in Darrtown. 

When all the celebrating was over, the 
tall, quiet man settled down on his farm 
for the winter, cutting logs and frolick- 
ing with his grandchildren. Walter Alston, 
toast of the baseball world, is, and always 
will be, a country boy, a farmer. 

For him, 1963 was a year he'll always 
remember, just as 1962 was one he'd like 
to forget but never will. The goat one 
year and the hero the next, it is an old 
story on the sports scene in America but 
still packs a wallop. 

PERSONAL COMEBACK 

For Walter Emmons Alston, it was 
a year of vindication. A man who had 
gone to bat but one time in the majors 
as a ballplayer (he was a Cardinal first 
baseman in 1936 briefly) and struck out 
enjoyed his own personal comeback. 

And this third world’s title put him 
up there alongside the greatest manager 
in National League history, John J. Mc- 
Graw, the only other man to lead three 
world championship teams from that cir- 
cuit. And it took Mac 28 years to do it 
(1903-31) as against only 10 for Alston. 

But, of greater importance is that the 
stunning Dodger sweep, following the 
tremendous uphill battle for the pennant, 
put Walt on top of the heap. No longer 
will the players grumble and question 
his judgment; no longer will there be a 
Durocher or anyone else waiting in the 
wings for him to blow the job, and no 
longer will it be necessary for a general 
manager to make a clubhouse plea for 
unity to the players. : 

Walter Alston is in the driver’s seat 
now. He’s the boss, the leader, the man 
whose long fight for respect has been won. 

Alston speaks softly but carries a big 
stick. He’s the nice guy who finished first. 
Even Leo Durocher has to admit that. 
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Fellows—did you know that you have un- ‘ould you like to know how to tear a license 
apped resources within your personality—| plate in HALF . .. or break bricks bare- 
sets that can help you along in life? You inded, using very little strength . . . or to 

ii split @ plank by using breath, sand and 
straw? How about splitting a bottle cap in 
half? YOU CAN DO ALL OF THIS—if you N@ NAME ..... spccadasssetvsced memensca’steyeenrcad ior dita e-and MGT east rear 
know the secret. And the secret is NOT brute 
strength~but technique! +-Your persona 
of HOW TO DO STRONG-MAN STUNTS WITH (Q) 
EASE will show you exoctly how trick 
i 1 Coupen NOW! 
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